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OF ENGLAND.—New 


THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIE$ FeaTuRE.—A 


Jeature of some interest now appears in the Spectator, anil will be cont nied, either 
weekly or at short intervals, giving an Accoun' of the Great Gorerning Familics of Englind 
in Relation to their Influence on Political Affairs. The introductory one of the Seri 
was issued on July 11th, accompanied by a Map of Great Britsin showing, County by 
County, the great Landed Proprivtors the-ein residing, or owning Lirje blocks of 
territory, forming an Index, as it were, to the modern history of property and politics in 
the Is'and. The account of the Stinleys of Kavesley appears To-day.—Ofice 
Wellington street, Strand; and by order of all Booksellers and News-ageats in town and 


country. 





rT TO yon , TOD 
NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
past 
OTHING further has been recorded this week of the pro- 
gress of diplomacy in the affairs of Poland. The three notes 
have, it is said, been despatched; but their contents are un- 
known, and the answers will scarcely arrive at earliest before 
the 25th inst. The usual rumours of Russian conciliation are 
being spread as before, and a writer in the Debats affirms that the 
Viennese Court has suddenly invented a compromise. Russia 
is to accept the Six Points, and adhere to them on condition 


that the Three Powers pledge themselves to make no further | 
demands—a plan to which the only objection is that neither | 


Russia, nor France, nor Poland will consent to it. The en- 
gagements of the week have all terminated, it is said, in favour 
of the insurgents ; but then their accounts are almost as un- 
trustworthy as those of the Russian Government. The only 
certain facts are that the Russians still hold Warsaw, that the 
insurgents are still obeyed in the rest of the kingdom, and 
that Mouravieff is still shooting, exiling, and pauperizing the 
educated classes of Lithuania. The French Government 
makes no sign; but so strong is the feeling in Paris, that a 
review of the National Guard on Napoleon’s féte-day, the 15th 
inst., has been postponed lest the men should shout too 
unanimously for Poland. 


The Queen left Woolwich for Germany on Tuesday, the 
11th inst., accompanied by Earl Granville. A somewhat 
unpleasant incident preceded her departure. Some official 
person, who must be known to the departments, and 
who ought to be instantly dismissed, in a transport of 
flunkeyism issued an order which for twenty-four hours 
threatened even her Majesty’s popularity. Not on!y were 
the police ordered to “arrest” all “ loiterers’” who might 
wish to look at the Queen, but all officials who might chance 


to approach their own office windows were threatened with | 


instant dismissal. The decree read, in fact, like one from 
the “ Arabian Nights,” and the public only wondered that 


| 
| 
af 
| 
| 


‘he Emperor of Austria adheres to his project of assembling 

' all German Princes in a great meeting to be held at Frankfort 
}on Monday next. The Kings of Denmark and Holland have 
| declined to be present, and the King of Prussia not only objects 
| but threatens to withdraw from the Confederation. At least 
twenty-four Princes have, however, accepted the invitation, 
| and the Imperial entry ought to present a scene such as modern 


* | Europe has rarely witnessed. No effort will be spared to give 





solemnity to the pageant, and the debates will commence in the 
| « Roman hall,” where the German Kaisers formerly held their 
| assemblies. The Germans outside Prussia appear delighted with 


;| the movement, and the Emperor is warmly complimented on 
_ | his courage in taking the initiative, and his ability in depriving 


| Prussia so visibly of her lead. The Prussians appear more 
doubtful. They hate their King, but dread Austria, and 
appear, on the whole, disposed to think a policy of abstention 
wise. 


No authentic statement of the Austrian plen for reform of 
the Federation has yet been published; but it is said that 
‘the main idea will be to apply the Parliamentary system 
to all Germany. ‘The Upper House would be composed 
|of the representatives of the Sovereigns and the mediatized 
Princes ; the Lower of representatives chosen by all the Diets. 
This assembly would legislate upon all Imperial questions, 
and its decrees would be carried out by an-executive body 
consisting of representatives from seven States under the 
presidency of Austria. These are the rumours; but it must 
be remembered that by the constitution of the Confederation 
every organic change must be accepted by every State. This 
rule would seem to preclude action; but the Germans still 
regard the meeting as of the highest importance, and we shall 
be somewhat surprised if it ends without some attempt to 
restore to the House of Hapsburg its old Imperial Crown. 
An Emperor of Germany commanding 600,000 men, and 
backed by public opinion, ought to be able in a very few 
years to bring about substantial unity. 











Captain Marryatt once wrote that nothing could beat a 
London sparrow for impudence except a midshipman, but 
the novelist had not the ill fortune of knowing the chair- 
man of the “Sabbath Alliance of Scotland.” The Channel 
Fleet has been recently at Leith, and it appears that the 
vessels, like the shore, and the sea, and the green fields, and 
the river, and other things which God has made, may be seen 
by the public on Sunday. This greatly offended the Alliance 
and its chairman, a Mr. Blackadder, and he actually wrote 
by their order to Admiral Dacres requesting him to prohibit 
the public from going on board. The Admiral, in a very 
quiet but slightly scornful reply, pleaded his orders, and Mr. 
Blackadder, consequently, proceeded to issue his mandate to 
the Duke of Somerset, of all men on earth. There is this 
use in an aristocrat, at all events, that he has never the 
| slightest idea of giving way to priestly impertinence, and 
| accordingly the Alliance were calmly informed that his Grace 
| “was not prepared to lessen the facilities at present afforded 
to the inhabitants of the ports at which the Channel Fleet 
touched,” and declined to obey their ukase. Greatly aggrieved, 
the Alliance handed the correspondence to Dr. Begg, who 
read it aloud to the Assembly of the Free Church—who 



















































the cats were not officially warned against exercising their | resolved to move all their presbyteries throughout Scotland 
proverbial privilege. The order has, we are happy to see, | tostir in the matter, with the view of coercing the Admiralty, 
been pointedly repudiated on the part both of the Queen and | In other words, Dr. Begg and his colleagues, irritated that 
of the Secretary at War; but the precautions taken, though | their own eloquence does not succeed in inducing their own 
not quite so despotic, must have been most offensive to her | people to obey their favourite dogma, are determined to call in 
Majesty. It used to be the Queen’s pride that she could | the secular arm. The difference between them and Catholic 
move among any collection of her subjects, fifty thousand | priests is that the latter are logical, and when preaching and 
respectables in the Crystal Palace, or fifty thousand roughs | Government orders fail, burn people to save their souls. Dr. 
on Ascot Heath, without attendants. If her Majesty is, for | Begg, being at heart a great deal better than his doctrine, 
the future, despite her own wishes, to be hidden in guards like | stops short of effectual measures, and only exposes his wishes 
a Continental sovereign, let them at least be soldiers. The | without enforcing his will. We wonder if he ever glanced 
public is accustomed to the Life Guards on occasions of cere- | at a rainbow on Sunday, or sent up a memorial that that oppor- 


monial, to the policemen only when guarding prisoners. tunity for ‘‘ desecration by sight-seeing” might be removed. 
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The medical profession is discussing, not without some 
slight acrimony, the practice of vivisection. Horrible accounts 
have been published of the extent to which it is carried in 
France, where students, for instance, are taught to remove 
the hoof—an excruciating operation of no conceivable use, 
a hoofless horse being invariably killed. The practice of 
cutting animals open to exhibit nervous action is by no 
means unknown in England, and the discussion turns 
on the morality of such a proceeding. It is, we believe, on 
the whole, indefensible. To torture one dog in order to cure 
another is neither humane nor scientific, and the benefit to 
mankind is exceedingly doubtful. For every man who by 
vivisection learns some nervous secret he did not know before, 
one hundred operators only acquire an immoveable callousness 
to pain. Sympathy is the secret of success, particularly in 
the treatment of nervous diseases, and the gain to a few from 
such researches is overbalanced by the loss to the whole 
profession from the resulting contempt for suffering. On 
the whole, surgeons treat human beings more success- 
fully than they do animals, and the human subject is 


the only one not subject to vivisection. Can any mortal be- | 


lieve that the surgeon who cut up a dog while the brute 
licked his face in loving deprecation would ever exert himself 
to save a human being from torture? And if he does not 
exert himself, to what purpose his knowledge ? 


The intelligence of the week from America is of but minor 
interest, consisting chiefly of details of the capture of Vicks- 
burg. In the East Meade and Lee are again opposite 
each other upon the Rappahannock, and the attack upon 
Charleston still continues. The first attempt to storm was 
repulsed with a loss of 700 men; but General Gilmore has 
received promises of reinforcements. He is assisted by Captain 
Dahlgren, and the two were at the latest advices bombarding 


Forts Wagner and Sumter. ‘The defence is gallant; but the | 


sea road is open, and if reinforcements are constantly de- 


spatched the victory must remain to him who perseveres the | 
longest. From the West nothing of importance is recorded, | 


' Archduke will, it is said, aceept ; but as yet no formal reply has 

been given, and the terms of agreement are being arranged be- 
tween the Emperor and his nominee. It is stated that these will 
include the occupation of Mexico by a French army of 15,000 
men, the payment of French expenses, past and future, and 
the liquidation of all debts to French creditors, M. Jecker 
ineluded, within the next ten years. Little, however, is 
accurately known, and it is more than probable that the 
terms will include a territorial cession. Strange to say, the 
arrangement seems not unpopular either in Germany or 
France. The Germans think ‘ Archduke Max.” has opened 
to them a new career; the French are delighted with the 
thouglit that the time is at hand when they will have done 
with Mexico. 


The proclamation of the Empire has greatly irritated all 
North Americans. So long ago as March 3, 1862, Mr. Seward 
formally protested against the establishment of a monarchy 
in Mexico as ‘injurious and inimical,’’ and Americans now 

| believe that it is almost an act of hostility. They argue that 
| the Emperor Napoleon is not the man to do great acts rashly, 
and that he must be aware his Empire cannot stand alone. 
Looking round for props, they find none except an alliance 
with the South, and, to secure that alliance, they think that 
the Emperor will intervene in the civil war. Mr. Davis, it is 
believed, has offered to recognize Mexico on condition of 
French assistance, and even agreed to some terms intended 
either to ameliorate slavery or to soothe the Trench people 
with an idea that that object has been sccured. These 
rumours seem unusually well authenticated ; but there is one 
great fact to the contrary. Even Napoleon will not com- 
mence great wars in America and Europe at once, aud he is 
far too wise to give Russia the opportunity of setting him at 
open defiance. It would be cheaper to garrison Mexico with 
French troops paid out of Mexican funds, than for France to 
wage fora German potentate a war with the Anglo-Saxon 
Republic. 


It appears from Mr. Farna!l’s report at the last meeting of 





except that Kentucky has been placed under martial law, and | the Central Executive Committee that pauperism is again on 


none but the loyal allowed to vote at the polls. The Con- 
scription is unresisted in New England, though the con- 
scripts sometimes escape, and it is to be carried out in New 
York. The city is fully garrisoned by soldiers, who are 
anxious for conflict with the mob, and it is more than 


the increase in Lancashire, there being on the Ist inst. an in- 
| crease of 1,229 persons in 27 unions receiving relief. Schemes 
| of public works on which to employ the population under the 
| Public Works Bill, however, are largely contemplated, and 
|many will shortly be in operation. An important question 


doubtful whether any resistance whatever will be so much as | Was raised by Lord Egerton, who asked whether the labourers 


attempted. 
| 





Two letters from Mr. Davis to General Lee, intercepted by | 
the Federal soldiers, have been published. In the first, dated 
June 28, S. Cooper, Adjutant-General, informs General Lee | 
that it is impossible to form a reserve army at White House to | 
protect his communications, and that he had better detach some 
of his own army. In the second, of the same date, Mr. Davis | 
declines altogether to send General Lee any reinforcements, 
on the ground that all available brigades are fully employed, 
and Richmond itself liable to attack. The general impression 
left by the correspondence is that General Lee invaded Mary- 
land with the intention of capturing Washington, while the 
old regiments were being exchanged for new recruits; that 
he left his communications in a very unguarded position, and 
that the South has almost exhausted its resources in men. 
Indeed, the Southern papers admit that the levy en masse 
recently ordered will not produce above ninety thousand men. 


Edmond About, having exhausted Rome, and Athens, and 
Paris, is trying, as a new excitement, to make himself use- 
ful. He says the French have not enough meat, while, 
from the subdivision of property, stock decreases. He pro- 
poses, therefore, to supply the deticieney by fish, and suggests 
that Government should stock all the canals in the country 


|so employed would receive fair remuneration, or whether 
advantage would be taken of their position to restrict them 
| to the minimum on which they could support life. The Bill 


| is purely permissive ; but Mr. Farnall stated that all those em- 


ployed would be treated as independent labourers, and must 


| be struck off the relief lists. If all the works for which 


loans have been asked are carried out, there will be a very 
large demand for labour. The Board of Trade will exercise 
strict supervision over the works, and will require constant 
returns of the number employed and their wages. 


Mr. Francis Galton is a man to be envied. He has found 
a spot in the Jungfrau range where a man, standing in 
safety, may watch the avalanches come down within ten 
yards’ distance. The spot directly faces the Jungfrau Hotel, 
and in one half-day Mr. Galton saw three descents, the 
avalanches sliding 2,000 feet, then leaping in two great 
bounds 1,000 feet more to the channel by which he was 
standing, and then bursting out at the foot of the channel 
“like a storm of shrapnell.” The general appearance when 
seen so near ‘‘is that of an orderly mob filling the street and 
hastening, not hurrying, to the same object,”’ and the noise 
like ‘the sound of a rapid tide rushing up many ch:nnels.” 
The avalanche consists of a mass of ice-balls, usually from 
a foot to a yard in diameter, which produce “ tie fearful 





with eels. The expenses would be more than repaid by the 
sale of the privilege of netting the fish, and the people would 
have a new and very pleasant article of food. It is a clever 
suggestion ; but two points still remain to be proved. Is fish 
worth eating as nourishment, and will the people eat it? 
They will not in England, and we strongly suspect the pre- 
judice extends to France, in which case M. About will have 
only the credit of a very brilliant idea, which is probably all 
he seeks. 


The Mexican tragi-comedy approaches its fifth act. 
General Forey, it will be remembered, selected thirty-five 
a who, in their turn, were to select an assembly of two 

undred and fourteen Notables. The Assembly has met and 
decreed that Mexico should be an Empire, and that the throne 
should be offered to the Archduke Maximilian of Austria. The 





rattle of the ice cascade.” 


Another case under the Foreign Enlistment Act has arisen 
| during the week. <A person calling himself “ Lieutenant A. 
| Styies, late Garibaldian Army,” was charged at Low strect 
| on the part of the Russian Government with having attempted 
to induce persons to enter the Polish national service. An 
unemployed schoolmaster and a brass-finisher out of work 
were attracted by an advertisement in the Daily Telegraph ; 
to the effect that ‘‘an engagement is open for several young 
men to proceed abroad.” Applications by letter, enclesing 
references, were requested to “L. Z., 36 Seething lane.” 
They complied with the conditions, and, to their sur- 
prise, received a circular inviting them to join a regi- 
ment of volunteers under an ‘‘ English general of great 
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experience in the Crimea,” and requesting them to call 
personally, with certain precautions for secrecy. They 
were both angry at the imposition, and the brass-finisher went 
straight to the Russian Consul previously to visiting Styles. 
The latter pleaded ignorance of the illegality of his pro- 
ceedings, and was remanded, the magistrate offering to accept 
heavy bail. The whole affair seems of a trumpery sort. 
Styles, who is under twenty-one years of age, does not 
appear to be in actual communication with the Poles, 
and managed his work in a very clumsy manner. ‘There 
does not seem to have been any probability of a legion 
being formed; but it is weil that the thing has been put a 
stop to, as well for the sake of the few raw youths who might 
have been trapped into joining, as for that of the Poles them- 


ing 


selves, who are thus saved from the irruption of a lot of 


London “loose fishes” like those who flocked to the Gari- 
baldian standard, and brought discredit on the name of Eng- 
lishmen whereyer they went. 


The coroner's jury assembled to inquire into the accident 
on the Lynn and Hunstanton Railway have passed a verdict 
severcly reflecting on the Great Eastern Railway Company 
for negligence in working the line, and on the official in- 
spector for allowing it to be opened. It appears that the 
fencing of the line is imperfect, and is supplemented by a 
ditch which the hot weather dried up. The verdict will tell 
heavily against the company when civil damages are assessed ; 
but the penalty falls on the unlucky sharcholders, not on 
directors, or engineers, or contractors, among whom the real 
blame rests. 


Aldermen say they can govern, and they have at last got 
achance of showing their capabilities. An Act passed last 
session enables them to pass nearly any rules they please for 
the regulation of City traffic, to prescribe routes and speeds 
to all vehicles, the height and width of all loads, the time for 
heavy luggage to pass, and the hours for coals to be shot, the 
places at which shoeblacks may stand, and the rules under 
which costermongers may be compelled to move on. If they 
can carry out the Act, so as to free the streets from deadlocks, 
and allow a cab to move quicker than half a mile an hour, 


without i:nposing intolerable restrictions on trade, or driving | 


cabmen, carmen, waggoners, porters, coalheavers, coster- 
mongers, and warehousemen into open insurrection, they 
will have proved their claim to administrative power. 
If they succeed, we trust Parliament will empower them to 
deal with the railway stations, now the most discreditable 
bear-gardens in England. The ‘‘lock” in Cheapside is not 
half so bad as the lock in the booking-office of any great 
railway just before the Parliamentary train. 


The eable for the submarine telegraph from Bushire to 
Kurrachee down the Persian Gulf is nearly ready, and will, 
it is expected, be laid before next February. By that time 
the land line through Turkey will be complete, and the com- 
munication will be perfect from Caleutta to London. The 
achievement is a very considerable one; but when it is accom- 
plished the communication upon which a trade of some hun- 
dred millions will depend will be at the mercy of an Arab 
with a pair of scissors. It was that contingency which 


Government tried to avoid when they made the contract with | 


the Red Sea Telegraph Company. 





A strange will robbery, which took place a few months 
ago in Monmouthshire, has formed the subject of the most 
interesting trial of the week. ‘The house of the late Mr. 
Powell was broken into in May last, manifestly by some one 
acquaiuted with the premises, and amongst a curious assort- 
meut of articles stolen was the will of that gentleman. A 
total reward of 200/. was offered for the restoration of the 
property and the conviction of the thief; but nothing was 
effected until June 30th, when Mrs. Powell received a polite 
though strangely couched letter offering the restoration of 
the property in consideration of 125/., and signed “ The 
Brothers Laverna.” After arrangements made by adve:tise- 
ment on the part of Mrs. Powell, and by letter on that of the 
mysterious brothers, the former agreed to walk on a certain 


night near a certain spot with the money, at the same time | 


“* burdening herself with a slight asthmatic cough, to be re- 
peated every half-dozen steps.” Instead of this, however, 
Mr. Williams, her nephew, disguised himself as Mrs. Powell, 
aud, cough and all, attended the rendezvous, not with the 
intention of capturing the man, but ascertaining his genuine 
possession of the papers. ‘This was done, and another appoiut- 
ment fixed. This Mr. Williams could not keep; but on the 


'next occasion, when Mr. Williams attended with the 1252. 
he found the prisoner, whom he recognized as the person he 
had met, struggling with a policeman, who had accidentally 
found him behind a hedge in a strange disguise, and arrested 
him for explanation. Near the spot where he was taken was 
found a pocket-book containing the whole of the missing 
papers. He declared himself innocent of the burglary, and 
described two persons from whom he had received the property. 
The jury also took this view of the case, but he was sen- 
tenced to twelve years’ penal servitude for receiving. The 
prisoner seemed much hurt at the supposition that he had 
been taken in by Mr. Williams's disguise ; but it is not likely 
he would have knowingly trusted himself unarmed face to 
face with a man. 

qunnadiniapieginpaagine 

Law reformers in England will be forced ere long to adopt 

a hint from Indian jurisprudence, and make torture a specific 
offence, apart alike from aggravated assault and from murder. 
Last week a farmer at Wellington, in Somersetshire, was 
convicted of an offence absolutely without a precedent. He 
had an elderly woman as servant, who, either from ill-health 
or laziness—she pleaded the one, and he alleged the other— 
did her work badly. He therefore commenced the ordinary 
course of torture, kicking her, beating her, pouring cold water 
over her in bed, and forcing dirt down her mouth. These 
|remedics not succeeding, he made his wife get a honeycomb 
full of bees and force that into her mouth, standing by in glee 
as the bees stung her. The magistrates sentenced him to 
six months’ imprisonment with hard labour—less than is often 
given at the sessions for etealing a piece of meat. But while 

| London magistrates sentence a woman to two months’ im- 
prisonment for biting a rival’s face, there is little hope of the 
horror of cruelty extending into country towns. 

The Jron Times, a “‘ first-class daily newspaper,” started 
some months ago “‘to supply a great want,” seems to have 
| been far too deeply absorbed in its great mission to pay any at- 

tention to the smaller but more definitely expressed wants 
of its contributors, Supplying this great want, however, does 
not seem to have been a remunerative task, and the paper 
| ceased to exist after a very short period. ‘Two Parliamentary 
reporters who had been engaged, as they say, for the session, 
were left without employment after the break-up of the 
paper while Parliament was sitting, and brought an action, 
tried at Croydon assizes on Thursday, on the alleged contracts. 

Mr. Wagstaffe, against whom the action was brought, de- 

| scribed himself as a “ general dealer in foreign and domestic 
goods,” and denied all liability or partnership with the nominal 
proprietor, a Mr. Holt. Holt, it appeared, started the paper 

on the strength of the loan of 1,000/. from Wagstaffe, and a 

| carefully drawn-up agreement was produced in proof of this. 
Holt afterwards received sums amounting to 3,000/. or 4,000/. 

'more from Wagstaffe ; but the latter contended that no proof 
| of partnership could be adduced, though he admitted that if 
{the paper had been sold he should have claimed three-quarters 
of the proceeds. He also pleaded that the contracts were not 
| sessional, but weekly. The plaintiff's counsel declared that 
Holt was merely a man of straw, and that the paper was 
simply started by Wagstaffe in order to advertise commercial 
schemes with which he was connected—was this the “ great 
want ?”’—and evidence was brought to show that he had 
frequently interfered in the management. The jury decided 
for the defendant on every point put to them except one; 
they were of opinion that after the engagements had been 
made by Holt, Wagstaffe’s partnership had been admitted. 
| Leave to move on this point was given. 


The war with Japan is postponed, the Tycoon offering to 
comply with all demands if an extension is granted him of 
fifty days. It is believed that he will pay all indemnities, 
but endeavour to avoid the execution of Mr. Richardson’s 
murderers. 


| Consols are at 93 933 for money, and at 93) 93} for the 
| Account. The New Threes and Reduced Annuities are 93} 934. 
| Bank Stock is 238. The Five per Cent. Indian Loan is at 108} 

108}. Turkish Six per Cents., 1862, are 68 68}; ditto, 1863, 
4} 41 dis.; ditto, Consolides, 487 493. Greek, 333 33); ditto, 
Coupons, 154 16. Spanish Passive, 33g 333; ditto, Certificates, 
| 123 12}. The Confederate Loan, 24 to 22 dis. 
| The report of the Royal Insurance Company has been published, 
| and shows that the fire premiums have reached 300,000/., the sum 
| assured on new life policies 701,427/.—a sum which the directors 
| consi ler unexampled. 


Mexican, 38} 39. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NORTHERN FREEHOLDERS. 
HE state of American opinion on the subject of the negro 
is curiously illustrated by the most recent intelligence. 
On the one hand, we have the Government urging the coloured 


race to enlist, openly praising the courage displayed by them | 


before Charleston, and instigating resolutions in which a 
“caucus ”’ of quadroons at Poughkeepsie resolve, in language 
which outdoes even Yankee hyperbole, that they “ stand in 
the door of the dawn,”’ and will “ die for the Flag of Stars.” 
On the other, we have an order refusing to accept negroes as 
substitutes for white conscripts, and evidence that President 
Lincoln still hesitates to claim for his Sepoy soldiery the 
privileges and the treatment of prisoners of war. The 
Southern Generals sell them when caught like horses, and 
this not only when they are fugitives—in which case Mr. 
Davis might plead the technical argument that his Govern- 
ment has not lost its rights over its own subjects because 


they have deserted to the enemy—but when they are ad- | 


mittedly freemen of the Eastern States. The longing for 
negro assistance, the loathing of negro contact, the atrocious 
doubt whether negroes cen be entitled to full citizen rights, 
are all expressed in these proceedings, and we scarcely 
wonder that Englishmen declare the North utterly insin- 
cere, ready to use the negro for every purpose, and then to 
refuse him the reward the hope of which lured him to their 
side. It is not so, however, and as it is impossible to 
understand this struggle without some comprehension of 
American opinion, it is worth while to try to reconcile these 
contradictions. 

We believe the truth to be this. The American people 
considered in mass have not yet imbibed any detestation of 
slavery for its effect on the negro, but they have begun to 
abhor it for its influence on the white. Within a fringe of 


extreme parties, Abolitionists who would do right and leave | 
the consequences to the God whom they have obeyed, Lrish- | 


men who would hang all “naygurs” as rivals in servile 
labour, Western fanatics who would expel them from the 
Continent, and peace democrats who would sell them to the 
South for a consideration in tariffs, all of which are com- 
paratively small, lies the great bulk of the American people. 
That bulk is made up of freeholders, farmers who pay no 
rent, but make no excessive profit, who live from year’s end to 
year’s end away from citics, and who differ in ideas from the 
population of the townsas much as a Kentish yeoman differs 
from a London artizan. Laborious and thrifty, proud of their 
independence and little apt to be led by mere speakers, these 
men, stubborn by right of descent, dour by the habit of their 
lives, are slow to receive ideas, but slower to abandon 
them. Only strong stimulants will affect the imagination 
of men so placed, and the one prospect on which they have 
dwelt with the burning intensity which the man of cities 
fritters away on so many things, is the grandeur at which, in 
the order of Providence, they deemed their country destined 
to arrive. The one line of poetry which meets their unqualified 
imaginative assent is, ‘‘ Westward the march of empire 
takes its way.” Little heard amidst the ordinary turmoil of 
American politics, they are absolute at the polls, and it is 
their decision, silently arrived at, which so often perplexcs 
Europe and confounds the local politicians. It was they 
who, after the assault on Sumter, when all the editors and 
stump-orators were arguing for the right of peaceful seces- 
sion, decided that the Union should not perish; that if the 
bond among the States were a marriage, the wife should not 
abscond ; if only a partnership, the terms of dissolution should 
not be settled by one side of the House alone. Their resolve, 
anticipated in this journal weeks before it was announced, 
instantly quelled all opposition, and the trading politicians, 
—next to the river gamblers the most unprincipled class in 
America,—swung swiftly and shamelessly round. These free- 
holders, the trueand ultimate governing class of the North, were, 
before the war, fairly united upon the negro question. They 
disliked slavery much in the way in which middle-class English 
men dislike the “social evil,” never defending it openly, always 
affirming privately that it is is a “ frightful necessity,” and in 
action leaving it always to cure itself. They refused to con- 
sider the mischief at all, except latterly to prohibit a gross 
and obvious tendency to extend its operation. In New Eng- 
land this tone was supplemented by a genuine moral abhor- 
rence, leading to “ underground railways” and other 
benevolent contrivances, but not to revolution; in the West 
it was strengthened by a genuine fear of contamination and 


thought, the thought which produces action, was the same in 
both cases. As the war advanced, and the power of the 
| Southern organization was made manifest, the coherence 
| which belongs to an aristocracy, the valour which springs 
‘from pride of race, the jacobin decision which never fails 
men who have to live among inferiors who may any hour 
spring at their throats, —a new fecling arose in the freeholders” 
minds. It was not hatred of slavery as a frightful oppression. 
To this moment the frecholder cannot quite realize that the 
negro is wholly a man; that if dressed like an Oriental 
instead of an Irish beggar, he would look a maguificent 
man; that there is not something comic in him and his 


| ways, and his aspirations, and even his sorrowful destiny. 


John Brown’s last act was to kiss a pure negro child, whom 
its sobbing mother held up to him as he passed to the scaffold 


which will one day be to the negro what Kosciusko’s grave is 


| feels as if that act were a degradation. 


} 


rivalry, leading to laws of expulsion; but the ultimate , 





to the Pole; and the freeholder, admiring John Brown, still 
If he could expatriate 
the whole race without too much slaughter he would do it. 
If he could plant them, like Indians, on reserved lands, and 
leave them to die out quietly, he would do it. He does not 
detest justice to them—the Jaws are in some States just. 
enough—but an immoveable prejudice, a sense rather than 
a feeling, which is found in Brahmins as well as Americans, 
and in Chinese more than in either—nothing will keep a 
Chiuaman from hiiting a negro if he sees one—renders him 
unable to bear the idea of a practical equality. The freeholder 
is still, therefore, an oppressor ; still refuses to stand in the 
rank with the black man who is dying for him; still doubts 
if he is bound to hold a white and black life as of equal 
value. But amidst this brushwood of prejudice a new convic- 
tion has grown up in his mind, a new idea rapidly becoming 
as fixed and hard as all his ideas become, that slavery as 
a social system is incompatible with the existence of 
the Union, that ¢ and not the black man is the obstacle 
to the imperial dream—the one thought which has fired 
|his coke-like imagination. He has discovered, what 
he never believed, that slaveholders of necessity hate the 
theory of equality, and the practice of republican formulas, 
‘that aristocrats of this kind can be only rulers or nothing, 
that whatever their creed they are of necessity the foes of the 
social organization which makes the American frecholder 
strong, and he has begun to hate the institution as men hate 
that’ which is irreconcilably opposed to their safety, as kings 
hate Reds, or roughs hate police, or Liberal Italians hate the 
Papal sway. An Italian hates the Papacy without drawing 
the English deduction that the Papacy is evil, and so an 
average American hates slavery without the English adden- 
dum that slavery is a crime. Then, as the war rolled 
on, he discovered that slavery, besides its influence on 
slaveholders, had a fatal fascination for his own class, or corre- 
sponding class, in the South, that under it the white frecholder 
could barely exist, or existing served the slaveholder whom 
he hoped one day torival. Nothing is more certain than that 
the North believed for months that the non-sliveholding 
whites of the South were on their own side, and even now 
they are hard to convince that men without slaves, crushed 
by the competition of slaves, can yet die for slavery. Slavery, 
then, organized all society into hostility to freedom, and those 


| ~ . . 
who can prosper under freedom alone,—as that conviction 


deepened and strengthened with every incident of the war, 
and the Americans watch every incident as none of us ever 
can do, the decision of the governing class was taken. 
Slavery, allowable or forbidden, natural or oppres-ive, founded 
on the Bible or founded only on the thirst for lucre, was fatal 
‘to the system by which they lived and the dream for which 
they were willing to die, and slavery should cease. It 
is not a question of justice or mercy, but of that kind 
of policy on which men do not reason but feel. The 
negro might be refused votes, but he should have wages ; 
he might be cuffed, but he should not be lashed; he might be 
contemned, but he should not be legally bound toobey. The 
social oppression might remain, but the political oppression 
‘should end, and society be constituted again on a basis, better 
or worse, but in either case not fatal to a freeholding class, 
and to the dream which is that class’s relief from the sordid 
eares of the farm. There is nothing gained for the negro, say 
secret upholders of slavery, in such a change of opinion. 
Bah! Ask the negro, or better, ask the Pariahs of Madras, 
who, living amidst social contumely to which that of the free 
negro is honour, are still as free as Englishmen, whether they 
who know both states will prefer slavery to their lot? That 
the negro will not receive half enough under this stage of 
opinion is true; but to be free from the lash, to receive 
wages, to have a right to his wife and a claim on his 
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children, to be at liberty to seek work at his will 
and to pass a white min without a lash—these are 
blessings which bare freedom gives, and which it would 
not be very safe even to tell British labourers that they ought 
to resign. The rest will come when the negro has earned 
his title to respect, and the quickest road to the end is mili- 
tary service. The veriest ruffian who ever drank himself to 
death platelaying on an Indian railway, who holds a Hindoo 
below his dog, and would beat him with as much enjoyment 
as he beats his wife, passes the Sikh, who is blacker, bigger, 
and ten times as impudent, without even wishing to expend 
his surplus contempt on him. 


our American friends, but the thing will occur ycet—it be- | 


came cowardly to refuse a negro soldier’s challen How 
long would insult continue ? 

It is, however, the political result of this state of opinion 
with which we are for the moment concerned, and we believe 
it points to this. A patched-up reunion is almost impossible, 
or, even if the masses were tricked into it by their leaders, it 
could not last twelve months. The only alternatives possible 
are an independent but limited South, and the re-entry of State 
after State on the basis of emancipation. 
more probable; the latter would be the most wonderful 
example of the purging of a nation by fire recorded since the 
Captivity. 


, 

has one more place. Since 
event has so profoundly disheartened Italians the 
removal of Sir James Hudson from the British Ministry 
at Turin, which was announced the moment the rising 


ve 
of 





THE REMOVAL OF SIR JAMES HUDSON. 


as 


of Parliament made the announcement safe. Journals 
of all politics and complexions, from the Perseveranza, 
the Milanese Morning Post, to the Gazzetta del Popolo, 


all deplore the event as one of the most serious mis- 
fortunes which could have befallen Italy. The Ministry are 
equally moved, the King feels as he feels few things not con- 
nected with battle or pleasure, and the English in Italy ave 
ooding London with letters in which the accustomed queru- 
flooding London with lett hich tl lq 
lousness of exiles is softened by a feeling of personal loss and 
sadness. Sir James Hudson deserved this regret, and more, 
and from Englishmen as well as Italians. Minister of Great 
Britain at Turin for thirteen years, he has been for that time 
the ardent upholder of the cause of Italian unity and of 


alliance with England as the sine qué non without which , 
Arriving in the | 
worst years of the reaction, when Cavour, still not absolute, | 


that great object could never be secured. 


was toiling painfully to knit together the muscles of Pied- 


mont, and fit her for the part she was ultimately to play, Sir | 


James Hudson appreciated the marvellous power concealed 
by the ¢vsouctant manner and pleasure-loving face of the great 
Piedmontese. The personal friend of Cavour, the trusted ally 
of the King, it was, however, the events of 1860 which brought 
out Sir James Hudson’s full power. He had taken an interest 
in the character of Napoleon greater even than that taken by 
Cavour; had studied him as deeply, and had arrived, it is 
said, at nearly the same conclusion. Coolly and calmly he 
pitted himself against the ablest Sovereign of the age, the 


“‘one capable man in Europe—capable of anything,” and like | 
Lord Stratford de Redclyffe at Therapia, the ambassador de- | 


feated the autocrat. It was mainly owing to Sir James 
Hudson’s judgment, to his knowledge of Napoleon’s character, 
his certainty that Europe could not tolerate a French oecupa- 
tion of Italy, that the peace of Villafranca was nullified, the 


Roman States annexed, and the Revolution, for the moment | 


triumphant in the South, absorbed among the forces of the 
Italian monarchy. That achievement completed, a still greater 
one remained to be carried through. Sir James Hudson, 


Italianissimo in politics as far as Italy was concerned, was 


before all things an English Minister, anxious for the exten- | 


sion of that indefinable but irresistible power which members 
of Parliament describe as ‘the influence of Great Britain.” 
The French envoys aspired at Turin to a sway not widely 
different from that which British residents exercise at Gwalior | 
or Hydrabad. They issued orders, and they had some right | 
to issue them. Their master had freed Italy from the | 
Austrian, and still held the Italian capital ; their country had 
sent an army to Milan, and a fleet to Gacta; their chief in 
Paris was ready, if need were, to launch armies to undo Napo- 
leon’s work. Sir James Hudson represented a country which 
had given to Italy only moral sympathy, which was debarred 
by its Protestantism from a vote on the question of Rome, 
which it was known would not fight except in defence of its 
Own most obvious interests or the European equilibrium, 


| 





‘ 


Suppose—we beg pardon of | 


The former is the | 


ALY is mourning, and England ashamed, but an Elliot | 
the death of Cavour no| 


There was much chance of a French army appearing at 
Bologna, there was little or none of an English fleet defend- 
jing the bay of Genoa. It was under these disadvantageous 
| cireamstances that Sir James Hudson faced the French agents, 
}and so completely defeated them that the Parisian press 
screamed in wrath and surprise alike against Italian 
‘ingratitude’ and the “ perfidy” of Great Britain. The 
Foreign Office found itself as powerful in Italy as if its 
fleets had obtained Italian independence, and Englishmen were 
| received throughout the Peninsula as men who simply from 
| their tongue were assumed to be close friends of the new 
régime. So great became the personal influence of Sir 
James that Italian Ministers turned to him in any apparently 
| insoluble perplexity, and his opinion on the choice ofa 
| Premier was as operative as that of a great Parliamen- 
}tary leader is at home. This ascendancy was always 
_employed for two really identical ends—the substantial inde- 
| pendence of Italy in fact and rank and diplomacy, and the 
influence of Great Britain. The Italians valuing his good- 
will for these reasons above that of any other diplomatist, 
valued it also for another and more local cause. One of their 
main difficulties as well as of their sources of strength is the 
| character of the King. Victor Emmanuel, Sovereign by in- 
stinct as well as by accident, is not so easily guided as his 
enemies choose to represent. He is often led away by 
favourites, but he has the annoying habit, not unfre- 
quently found in monarchs, of distrusting in dangerous 
crises the motives of his own parasites, and when 60 
moved, he invariably sought the advice of his trust- 
vorthy English friend. Twice, at least, he has taken it, 
when his subjects had begun to fear, and Italians in the 
'north learned to regard “Sir Hudson” as the good genius 
of their King. 

The dismay with which the news of his removal has been 
received may therefore be imagined, and so may the contempt 
with which an essentially democratic people have learnt 
that he is to be succeeded by the brother-in-law in 
whose favour Lord Russell tried to remove him fully 
two years ago. ‘‘As the son of Lord Minto,” says 
the Perseveranza, of which the Foreign Secretary is the 
chief shareholder, with the gentle Italian scorn, “‘ and the 
brother-in-law of Lord Rassell, if would be contrary to 
English usages if Mr. Elliott were not qualified.” Earl 
Russell obviously agrees, for during the past two years he has 
made incessant efforts to open a vacancy at Turin, offering Sir 
James, we are bound in justice to add, various high positions 
—including, as report says, Constantinople—but offering them 
so repeatedly and with so obvious a desire to remove their 
jobject, that Sir James, wearied and fretted beyond en- 
durauce, at last resigued in disgust. Of course, in Italy 





} 


a widely different reason has been assigned for the 
change. Sir James Hudson, it is there announced, has 


passed the period of service whenhe can claim his pension, 
and therefore retires—an excellent reason. Only, as Sir 
James is in his fullest vigour, and as it is perfectly well 
known that Sir James did not desire to go, and as he is even 
‘now not about to abandon Italy, that excuse does not receive 
the reverential attention Earl Russell’s well-wishers will 
desire. Another reason will, in all probability, be assigned in 
Parliament. Sir James Hudson’s new position since 1861 has 
been accompanied by a very small increase of salary, the ex- 
penses of living in Turin have risen to an enormous figure— 
rent alone being tripled—and it is possible that some question 
of allowances may have arisen between the Minister whose 
only wealth is the love of all Italians and the respect of all 
liberal Englishmen, and the Foreign Office. A son of Lord 
Minto need not care about house-rent, and to put a rela- 
tive in the post he desires, while securing an apparent 
economy, is a double achievement of which any Minis- 
ter belonging to the great Houses might be proud. 
What és the friendship of Italy compared with a saving 
of 5007. a year, and the luxury of getting rid of a too able 
plebeian. And so with questions of the last importance afoot, 
M. de Sartiges playing the satrap at Turin, the Emperor 
asking for contingents, Rome organizing permanent conspiracy, 
Napoleon’s lieutenant intriguing for the Premiership, and the 
party of action half doubtful if its hour has not arrived, 
Great Britain and Italy lose their best counsellor in Turin, 
in order that one more member of the governing class 
may be made happy with one more place. Parliament rose 
on the 28th July; on the 7th August Sir James Hudson hed 
quitted Turin a private individual, and before a question can 
be asked of the Foreign Secretary, or the disgust of the 
English people be made effective, Italy will be committed to 
a new alliance. 
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ENGLISH PARENTAL RIGHTS. 


GREAT deal of public indignation has been aroused by | 

the letter of a Mr. Harrison—a letter, on the whole, | 

very temperately expressed—in which he complains of the | 
conduct of Father Faber and the priests of the Oratory at 
He says that his son, being in his nineteenth 
year and Captain of Westminster School, went one day with 
a friend to see over the Oratory, having never before in his 
That night he was 
received into the Catholic Church. He seems to have returned 
home, and, after a good deal of domestic unhappiness, to 
have rejected all his father’s offers to provide for him (which, 
however, as they implied residence at Oxford, also implied, 
at all events, a temporary conformity to the worship of the 
, and to have entered the Oratory as a 
in the case is the 
It is impossible, how- 
ever, to avoid suspecting that young Harrison must have long 
previously meditated this most ill-advised and unfortunate | 
step. A young man at his age, of such ability and culture as | 
to be at the head of a public school, and who has since re- 


Brompton. 


life spoken to a Roman Catholic priest. 


Church of England) 
postulant. The most remarkable fact 
alleged suddenness of the conversion. 


sisted all the inducements offered to him to retrace his steps, 


can scarcely have acted with the precipitation which is at 
first sight implied in his father’s assertion that he had never 


before spoken to a Catholic priest. If, after some hours’ 


conversation, Mr. Faber found that he had really seriously 
considered the differences between the two Churches, it is 
difficult to see how a priest who really believes that there is 
no prospect of salvation outside the pale of his Church, could 


refuse to baptize the young man. And it must be remem- 
bered that young Harrison was not secreted from his parent. 


He seems to have returned home and remained for some 
We do not see if, after 


months under the care of his friends. 
a certain interval of time, the young man finds that his father 
is not disposed to acquiesce in his change of religion, 
that any one can be much surprised if he should ac- 
cept the only career which is open to him so long 
as he remains a Catholic. How far Mr. Faber actec 
openly towards the father we are, of course, unable to say. 
Mr. Harrison scarcely mentions any specific fact on which a 
charge of bad faith could be founded, and we therefore ex- 
pressly guard ourselves from being supposed to imply that 
such ill-faith either did or did not exist. Mr. Harrison 
seems to think it did, and certainly we have no desire to 
scan too narrowly the words of a man suffering under so 
cruela blow. To see a son, the object, we doubt not, of the 
most anxious affection for eighteen years, on whose promise 
of more than common ability parental pride had relied for a 
career of brilliant worldly success, throw away all his pros- 
pects, and blight all these fond hopes for a creed which the 
father, perhaps, contemns as idolatrous, must be a sorrow 
which wrings the inmost soul, and from which the spectator 
can only avert his eyes with the decent sympathy of respect. 
Indeed, there is nothing in Mr. Harrison’s letter which would 
have induced us to dwell upon his misfortune; but it has 
called forth a series of effusions from “indignant fathers,” 
marked by an ignorance and onesidedness (if we may coin a 
word) which really seem to require some notice at our hands. 
It is not the religious side of the question on which we pro- 
pose to dwell—that is hopeless. Dut on a matter of personal 
liberty Englishmen generally are willing to listen to reason, 
and when the “indignant father’ begins to shout out, 
“Where is the law? Where is the power of the Lord Chan- 
cellor if a father can with impunity be robbed of his son 
eighteen and a half years old ?” one almost fancies that one 
must be in France. What sort of idea can the indignant 
father have of the rights which he really possesses over his 
children? At all events, it would seem that there is sufficient 
misapprehension on the subject to make it worth while to con- 
sider the relation of parent and child from a general point of 
view. 

The civil law, and almost all those systems of juris- 
prudence which have been founded on it, give to parents 
very extensive and even arbitrary powers over their 
children. But then they undertake to watch over the 
relationship from first to last. They give the parents 
rights over the children, but they give the children reci- 
procal rights. ‘The Roman law, for instance, in early times, 
gave the father power of life and death over his chil- 
dren, and even under the Empire a son could acquire no 
property during the life of his father, or at least the father 
was entitled to enjoy the profits while he lived. But then, 
on the other hand, it obliged him to maintain his children, 
and, “if he refuses, judex de ed recognoscet.”” So it would not 


| allow him to disinherit his offspring without giving his reason 
for doing so, and it even went the length of enumerating the 
fourteen reasons which justified the “cutting a son off with 
a shilling,” and set aside the testament, if the reason alleged 
were julse or insufficient, as a testament contrary to the natural 
duty of the parent. The principle of the Code Civile is simi- 
lar. The French son cannot leave his father’s house without 
|permission. The French father may send a son under sixteen 
to prison for a month; between sixteen and twenty-one he 
may, with the consent of the President of the tribunal of the 
arrondissement, and of the Procureur Impériale, imprison him 
even for six months; and in neither case is there to be “any 
writing or judicial formality, except the order of arrest itself, 
in which no reasons shall be stated.”* A French son under 
twenty-five cannot contract marriage without his parent’s 
consent. But then the Code Civile, on the other hand, will 
not allow the father, either by gift during his life or by will 
after his death, to disinherit his children. All these systems 
of jurisprudence—wisely or unwisely—have a certain reci- 
procity. If they impose restraints on the self-will of the 
child, they limit also the caprice of the parent. They curtail, 
indeed, the children’s freedom, but they give in compensation 
valuable and substantial privileges. 

The law of England goes on an entirely differeut principle. 
It does not deny the reciprocal duties of parents and children, 
but it declines the responsibility of regulating them. It will 
not undertake to say what sacrifices a father ought to make 
for the education and advancement of his children, nor how 
far the child ought to sacrifice his judgment to his father’s will. 
On the whole, we think, it has done wisely. Extreme cases 
will occur to every one—of children whom no care or tender- 
iness could recall from profligacy or crime—of parents who 
| shamelessly neglect their duties during their life, and strip 

their families at their death to enrich a mistress or endow a 
icharity. But these instances are, after all, very rare. In the 
| vast majority of cases natural affection is a sufficient restraint 
| —and where that is wanting, or has been weakened by incom- 
| patibility of temper, it may well be doubted whether the law 

ean interfere with much effect. It is scarcely possible for a 

third person to know which is in the wrong in a family 
squabble—and it is easier for the principals in it to forgive 
ereat errors than to erase the estrangement which is neces- 
sarily produced by close intercourse between persons of jarring 
sympathies. At all events, the English law does not attempt 
to hold the balance in the matter. It leaves father and child 
free to do as they like. It gives the parent no rights and 
imposes on him no duties—except this, that as he gives the 
child life to please himself, he is bound to find it in bare neces- 
saries, in other words, to keep it off the parish, till it is 
‘sixteen. If the richest peer in England were to choose to 
send his eldest son, as soon as he was born, to a peasant’s wife 

to nurse, were to spend no more than five or six shillings a 

week on his maintenance, and were to leave him after sixteen 
to carn his bread asa plough-boy, he would have done nothing 
for which the law can touch him. On the other hand, the 
law is not so unreasonable as to impose restraints on child- 
‘ren to whom it gives no rights. A good deal will be 
found in the text-books about the rights of parents; 
but they are commonly merely privileges. If the child 
happen to have independent property, the father has the 
right to manage it during his minority. He may defend his 
children from violence or maintain them in their law-suits, if 
he pleases. F.ven the right to the custody of the person of his 
child, being a minor, when it comes to be examined, dwindles 
into the right to protect him from coercion by others. The 
father may, indeed, by habeas corpus, compel any one who 
shelters his child to bring him up before a judge, who will 
deliver him, if of tender age, to the father; but if the child be 
“of age sufficiently mature to exercise a choice on such a subject, 
he will in no case be delivered over upon habeas corpus even 
to the father, but will be allowed to leave the Court in 
freedom.”’ As a matter of fact, the relation between father 
and child is, by the law of thiz country, a tacit bargain. The 
father naturally brings the child up in his own station of life ; 
from the habits of infancy the child regards his father as a 
sort of providence; he receives from his father innumerable 
benefits, and when he gets older he knows very well that if 
he will not obey he will forfeit these benefits, and have to 
maintain himself in the best way he can, besides the proba- 
| bility of being left out of his father’s will. On the other 
|hand, the child who can maintain himself is free at any age 
| to refuse his father’s gifts if the conditions imposed seem to 
him too irksome. If he takes benefits from the parent, and 





* Code Civile, i. ix., 370. 
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will not observe the conditions, then, indeed, he deserves 
blame ; but if he chooses to reject the benefits, and be a free 
man or free boy, as the case may be, he acts strictly within 
his rights. Of course, we are not contending that this ex- 
hausts the subject from a moral point of view. But we do say 
that, in the few eases in which children act in this way, no 
third person can be any fair judge of the dispute. It 
depends on a thousand little niceties of conduct which 
the parties themselves could not express in words, or 
perhaps even recollect. We sce no reason why it should 
be assumed that the parent is right more often than 
the child; and as for matters of religion—expressly 
guarding ourselves from pronouncing any opinion between 
Mr. Harrison and his son—we think a young man of nine- 
teen, who has had the best education in this country and 
availed himself of it, will commonly be as well able to give a 
reason for the faith which is in him as some elderly man of 
business who, in all human probability, could not for the life 
of him repeat the Church Catechism. 
young Harrison has been foolish, but so was Chillingworth, 
who lived to return to Protestantism and be its most promi- 
nent champion ; and as he has sacrificed brilliant prospects 
for the pittance of a Roman priest, he, at least, deserves the 
credit of sincerity. 


But to return to the “indignant father.” If any one has ever | 


had the luck to hear the way in which he receives any praise, 
however qualified, of the French system of inheritance, that 
fortunate listener will know what he means. The indignant 


parent thinks it “terrible” that he should not have the ab- 


solute control of his property. He wants to educate his child 


or leave him to ignorance, to maintain him in the station of 


life in which he was born or not, just as he pleases; but, 
nevertheless, to be able to control his child’s person, to dic- 


tate his opinions, and compel him to adopt any line of life the | 


parent likes. This cannot be. Ifhe wants freedom for him- 
self he must concede it to the child. He must let the Lord 
Chancellor mind his own business. And he must understand 


that, as the son must buy his father’s gifts by submission, so | 
the father must buy the son’s submission by benefits; and) 


that if they cannot agree on the terms of the bargain then 
each is by law perfectly free to go his own road. 





THE NEW HOPE OF GERMANY. 
HAT is probably a sound instinct which induces most 
English politicians to respond so warmly to the German 
ery for unity. It is not that Germany is, as asserted, an 
“* unaggressive”? power, a giant intent only on leading a noble 
but peaceful life, for the case is very much the reverse. The 


German at heart believes his own civilization to be the only | 


one in which there is hope, and like every other man who 
earnestly holds a creed develops very exsily into a propa- 
gandist. At this moment, at every corner of his vast empire, 
he is trying to swallow up races which exhibit the strongest 
objections to serve as savoury dict. The Pole in German 


Be ° . . . 5 | 
opinion is an “ Irishman” who will not improve, who prefers 


leisure to toil, sluttish plenty to orderly thrift, strife and 
adventure and conspiracy to a humdrum but profitable career. 
‘¢ He would be a nomad again if he could,” says the German, 
holding up his hands with much of the decorous horror with 
which a respectable citizen speaks of his scapegrace brother, 
so Jacob eats Esan’s share of the thin family meal. 
Prussia is unaggressive just as Anglo-Saxons are, and Posen 
in thirty years more will be about as much Polish as 
Louisiana is French. The Hungarian is “an Oriental,” so the 
good Germans of the Hereditary States bid the Magyar sub- 
mit in silence to the behests of a higher civilization. There 
are Germans in Schleswig, so Denmark is ordered to surrender 
one of its richest provinces lest perchance a few thousands of 
the “superior” race should have to use Danish horn-books. 
Holland is “‘ amphibious,” so Holland is warned that Luxem- 
bourg must obey the laws of the Federation whether its King 
likes them or not; and Venice is a fine seaport, so it is “ 
Teutonic necessity” that Italy should not be united. The 
German mind even now eagerly craves for a flect to make its 
power felt abroad, and, once united, German diplomacy would 
not be always the most quiescent of forces. Still we admit 
that the strong sympathy felt in England, for every project of 
German unity has its own justification. Politicians must 
deal with comparative as well as absolute facts, and usually 
take the best they can get in exchange for the arrangement 
which they would like to have. Germany is not unaggres- 
sive; but then it is very much less aggressive than either 
France or Russia. It has no dream at its heart of universal 
dominion, no passion for costly glory, no desire to expend 
its energies in avowed undertakings of conquest. It might, 


We do not doubt that | 


and if united very probably would, like to own the whole 
course of the Danube; but then Russia wants that and Con- 
stantinople as well. It might, and if united probably would, 
make a furious push towards a great Atlantic port; but then 
France wants something more dangerous—the best port on 
the Atlantic plus a huge cantle of German territory. An 
united Germany would be a guarantee against both Russian 
and French ambition, and as England has special cause to 
dislike that impulse in each of these two great Powers, and 
no special cause to dislike it in Germany, she feels to a 
German Empire as the householder when burglars are active 
feels to the street policeman. He may not be exceedingly 
pleasant himself, may be addicted to kitchen suppers and 
bullying little boys, may be suspected of exactions his in- 
spector does not desire to recognize, and may be open to 
ridicule for a consequentiality only justifiable in a beadle, but 
still the average householder would much rather see him than 
not. 

National sympathy is, however, sometimes an unsafe guide 
to national judgment, and we cannot but fear that too much 
is hoped from the meeting of Princes to be held at Frankfort 
on Monday. ‘There is, no doubt, something grand in an 
invitation issued by an Emperor of Austria to five Kings and 
twenty-nine Princes, to discuss in the ancient “hall of 
Rome,” and with open doors, a scheme for the re-organization 
of a great European race. No doubt, too, the formal 
entrance and the opening of the séance will be scenes such as 
few lovers of pageantry have in this age enjoyed. The old 
Imperial city, with its narrow streets and tall houses and look 
of the fourteenth century, will for a week be flashing with 
life and colour, and that form of animation which often 
accompanies the movement of the really great in the land. 
But when the entry has been made and every ceremonial 
performed that can tend to recall to men’s minds that the 
Hapsburgs were for centuries Emperors of Germany, and 
the Princes are all assembled, and the pageants have been 
admired, and the business has been begun, what is then to 
follow? The Emperor is to make a propcsal, but by the laws 
of the Federation every proposal for reform must be accepted 
by every State; and Prussia, by its reluctance to join, has in 
advance made unanimity hopeless. The proposal stands 
condemned before it has been fairly made. Its acceptance by 
the twenty-four Princes who will, it is believed, Le present, 
will not suffice to make it legal, and if referred to the Diet 
for sanction it will, like every other proposition made since 
1815, be rejected by Prussian influence. The dreary old 
debates among men who are not plenipotentiaries, whose 
arguments are all cut and dry, their rejoinders arranged before- 
hand, and their votes dictated by telegraph, will recommence 
once more, and all that will remain of the meeting of kings is 
a remembrance which will be long-lived only among heralds 
and Frankfort commissionaires. The Princes themselves are 
littie likely to agree to any substantial reform, for the request 
made to them, however softly worded or pleasantly concealed, is 
in reality only a request to commit suicide with a good grace. 
| It is on their crowns, if at all, that a German throne must be 
‘built. The Emperor may, indeed, have some proposal to 
make so revolutionary in its decision, so entirely in accord- 
ance with the secret hopes of the nation, that it may be 
carried by the acclaim of the people, and in the teeth of the 
Princes. But the proposal ascribed to him and discussed in 
the Vienna newspapers is scarcely one of that kind. His 
Majesty wishes, it would seem, to transform the Confederacy 
of Sovereigns into a Federation something like that of 
America, with an Upper House of King’s nominees, a Lower 
one of representatives chosen by the Diets of Germany, and 
a Committee named by Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria for 
executive power. Suppose the German States, pressed by 
new menaces on the Rhine, agreed to that proposition, the 
infinite delays cut short, and the new Diet fairly organized, 
what progress would have been made towards substantial 
unity? So far as appears to outsiders simply none 
whatever. The lesser States would obey, no doubt, 
were Austria and Prussia agreed; but so they would 
now, and in the event of their difference there is 
no compelling authority. No matter how the Diet is 
composed, its executive force can only consist of the Prus- 
sian and Austrian armies, and if Berlin and Vienna dis- 
agree the alternatives are inaction or, what for German pure 
poses would be, a civil war, Nor is it open to the Emperor, 
if so inclined, to exclude his troublesome rival. A Germany 
without Austria is conceivable, for the centre of Austrian 
gravity is eastward, and her Germanic possessions are less 
than half her strength. But Germany without Prussia is not 
conceivable, for the territories ruled from Berlin sprawl right 
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across the body of the Confederation. Nor for the same reason 
would the election of the Emperor of Austria as Kaiser of 
Roum tend much to simplify matters. Such an election 
would, undoubtedly, if universally accepted, give Germany a 
centre round which the advocates of unity might rally, 
create a power which by degrees might pulverize that of the 
Princes ; but Prussia, as Herr von Bismark has repeatedly 
threatened, would retire from the Federation, and without 
Prussia the Protestant States would not be very willing to 
place themselves in the hands of an Ultramontane power. 
Until the people are willing to follow the example of 
Italy, and bid their Princes depart in peace that they 
may group themselves around some German Piedmont, there 
is, we fear, little hope of a unity other than that which at 
this moment makes the Germans, in language, literature, 
tastes, and aspirations, a nation one and undivided. It is 
vain with events so near to attempt to predict their course, 
but the Conference of Princes must, we fear, end as confer- 
ences of the Diets have always ended, in making local and 
family jealousies more bitter than before. 
consent of the pigeons that the hungry expect a pie. 





HAPSBURG-MONTEZUMA. 
HE recent intelligence from Mexico has sent up Mexican 
bonds ; but it is only on speculators that it is likely to 
leave any pleasant impression. Most Englishmen, we sus- 
pect, sympathized, though faintly, with this Napoleonic idea, 


would prohibit free speech, and fling over all external life 
a net of scientific but most wearisome official rules. No man 


| would do what he chose unless a Parisian in grain, and no 


| perish utterly off the earth. 


man, Parisian or not, would be able to avoid doing what the 
Government chose. But all private or local tyrannies would 
Brigands and violent evil-doers 
generally would be hunted like beasts of prey, priests would 
be restricted to spiritual functions, municipalities would be 
coerced into something so regular as to be mistaken for justice. 
Order and systematic authority would pervade the land, the 
taxes would be fairly collected, the customs clearly accounted 
for, the army brought under control, the country traversed by 


/roads and bridges, the cities filled with magnificent build- 


ings, material civilization everywhere be made at once 
attractive and profitable. Trade would revive as by magic, 
credit grow up like a gourd, and Mexico be pronounced by 
foreigners who are not “suspect,” and do not want political 


freedom, a kind of tropical paradise or Mohammedan heaven. 


It is not from the | 


' ficial of trials. 


As material civilization is exactly what Mexico wants, 
French rule as an ad interim arrangement till the population 
had time to recover, caste distinctions were fairly effaced, and 
the people had educated themselves, might be the most bene- 
But the rule of a German King, supported 


only by French soldiery, is a very different thing. The 


"arrangement has never succeeded even when the Sovereign was a 


more especially when it was provel that the defence of | 


Puebla was a mere flask in the pan. The invasion was 
allowed to be somewhat unprincipled, very dangerous as a 
precedent, and wholly opposed to the other Napoleonic idea, 
or pledge, that “the age of conquests had passed.” Still, the 
condition of Mexico was exceedingly bad, little hope was 
entertained of reforms from a half-savage chief, and the 
people could keep the French out, as Puebla showed, if they 
earnestly loved independence. If France would but use her 
conquest well, visibly “ regenerate’? Mexico, and accept the 
full responsibility of the work she had sought, the irregular 
origin of her power might, it was thought, be forgiven. 
Politicians, too, even when favourable to the Union, were not 
indisposed to see a balance of power introduced into the 
American system. Uniformity is fatal to civilization, and 
the expansion of one State over a Continent threatens the 
inhabitants of that State even more than the rest of the 
world. Mexico as a State was no counterpoise to the Union, 
but Mexico as a French colony would be an impassable 
barrier to the extension of the stereotyped forms of North 
American life. Englishmen, therefore, watched with patience 
the tedious march upon Mexico, forgave the storm of Puebla 
—in itself about as justifiuble as the desolation of the Pala- 
tinate—and waited with hope for the conclusion of the 
scenic effects which it was well understood would precede 
the final annexation. 

The dénouement has arrived, and, as far as appears, not one 
of the hopes for which English Liberals put aside their own 
principles is likely to be fulfilled. The conquest will be com- 


Frenchman and a man of administrative ability. The experi- 
ment cannot be tried under more favourable circumstances 
than it was in Holland; King Louis was the second ablest of 
all the Bonapartes, and really liked his people, was personally 
popular, and had no overt resistance to meet, and we all know 
how that broke down. The German Emperor of Mexico 
must either rely on his people, in which ease the French will 
be jealous and arbitrary mercenaries, or on his allies, in which 
case they will be and feel that they are, a French army of 
occupation holding a foreign country, 7.¢., the most intolerably 
oppressive of earthly organizations. The French soldiery are 
not oppressive at home, not ill-restrained in their own 
colonies, not more intolerable than our own troops when con- 
scious of being at war. But, as an army of occupation, they 


| manage, especially among Spaniards, who have a prejudice in 


favour of female chastity, to excite unparalleled detestation. 
No substantial good can be hoped for under such cireum- 
stances, and probably no substantial strength, at least Maxi- 


' milian will be the first foreigner, not being in the service of 


| but a s¢muJacrum of power. 


pleted, but not the process by which alone conquest could be | 


rendered endurable to men who believe that if the world is 
not governed by principles it will, sooner or later, be ruled by 
the sabre’s edge. Instead of declaring Mexico a dependent 
empire like India, or a colony like Australia, or a mixture of 
both like Algeria, and so securing safety and order as the 
compensations for subjugation, the strange being who rules 
France has adhered to a plan so utterly bizarre in its apparent 
end, its motives, and its details, that observers even yet can 
scarcely believe their senses. An Assembly of Notables culled 
by Gencral Forey from churchmen, intriguers, and great pro- 
prietors, has voted Mexico an empire, and offered the throne 
to the Archduke Maximilian of Austria. Five commissioners 
have set out for Europe to carry the welcome tidings, and 
there is every probability that the Archduke, after some 
negotiation, will be induced to accept the offer. Was ever 
anything more absurdly bizarre? Franee expends thousands 
of lives to find a throne fora Hapsburg. An Austrian Arch- 
duke, himself wealthy and popular, consents to serve for 
years as the Viceroy of a Bonaparte. The expedition which 
was “to reinvigorate the Latin race” ends in a Teutonic régime. 
A French army is to uphold a German Frince in ruling over 
Spanish settlers and Mexican Indians in the teeth of the 
Anglo-Saxon republic. The mere statement of the para- 
doxes involved seems to ensure ultimate failure, and 
grave consideration does not improve the prospect. We all 
know how a French Viceroy would govern, in what 
he would succeed, and wherein he would fail. 


Franee, who ever managed to govern French troops. The 
balance of power so much hoped for will be entirely unreal. 
Mexico as a colony would have been as safe as Heligolandis safe, 
because over it rested the shadow of an all-powerful throne ; 
but Mexico under a German, and without France to aid, is 
Let the organization be as per- 
fect as it will, and still seven millions of half-eastes, Indians, 
and negroes could offer no resistance to the power which is 
to-day crushing eight millions of Anglo-Saxons. No régime 
the House of Hapsburg can introduce will equal the slave- 
holding oligarchy in effective fighting power, and the North 
is breaking up that. Even if assistance were to be hoped for 
from Germany, which is not probable, the North could hold 
the seas despite the most frantic efforts of Austria. There 
is; it is true, the possibility of a German Catholic emigration, 
for, strange to say, Napoleon’s offer has been accepted in Ger- 
many with a thrill of gratified pride ; but emigration to rise 
to millions oceupies many years, and German Austria is far 
away from the sea. It is difficult to conceive the circumstances 
under which the Archduke, deprived of foreign assistance, 
could maintain himself against the North for twelve months ; 
and the mere existence of the danger, though the North 
should remain quiescent, will destroy the balance of power. 
Mexico will be deprived of the possibility of developing a free 


‘and original life without securing internal order or safety 


these difficulties. 


_ way, indicates broad and deep design. 
He trate the secrets of that cavernous mind which, for aught we 


would be exceedingly imperious, or perhaps tyrannical, | know, may look upon Mexico only as a toy with which to 


from external attack. 

It is hard to believe that the Emperor has not realized all 
The very singularity of the plan adopted 
shows how strong a hold it has taken on the Imperial mind. 
Through twelve months of delay and expense and unpopu- 
larity in Mexico and at home, amidst the murmurs of politi- 
cians, and the criticisms of financiers, and the subdued growls 
of the army, the Emperor has hel on, and the Prince whose 
photographs packed in bales accompanied General Forey to 
Vera Cruz in 1862 is in August, 1863, Emperor Elect of the 
Mexicans. Cold persistence of that kind when displayed by 
a monarch who reverences public opinion, who “ understands 
his epoch,” and who knows, therefore, when and how to give 
Itis not for us to pene- 
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purchase some new gem from the great European dealers. before him. This power Sir James Wilde possesses. At the 


But it is open to all men to see that there are but two projects 
which offer the faintest hope for the stability of a Frauco- 
Germanic-Mexican-Indian throne. The Emperor may have 
obtained a promise of our formal guarantee. If he 
has the throne is sa‘e, but there is an end of the 
Ministry which signed it. That, however, is not probable. 
Or he may retain Sonora, Baja California, and Chihuahua, 
as a colony, and so fling France between Mexico and the 
land route of her terrible foe. In that case the Emperor 
of Mexico commences his rule by a partition, and the Emperor 
of the French has bound himself to defend Mexico without 
the aid of her “‘ regenerated” population. Or finally, he has 
agreed to recognize the South and sanction a strict alliance 
between the new Emperor and Mr. Davis. Zhuat is the fear 
which is now sending a shudder of terror and rage through 
every corner of the North, is rendering conscription easy, and 
compelling the Government, without a marine to combat, to 
double its iron-clad fleet. The recognition unsupported by 
force weuld be useless, but force may be employed, and in 
that case the Emperor of the French has pledged himself to a 
vast maritime war, with half Europe openly hostile, in order 
that a race for whom Frenchmen care little may be governed 
by a Prince whom they regard as an hereditary foe. In 
which of the four cases is the Cesar wise? 





THE NEW JUDGES. 

T is announced that Mr. Baron Wilde is to sit in the seat 

of Sir Cresswell Cresswell. Perhaps no judicial appoint- 
ment was ever more anxiously expected by the public; for 
conjugal squabbles are always amusing, and all the world 
takes an interest in the Court of Divorce. If you are not 
married, at least you may be; and if you really never have 
quarrelled as yet with the partner of your joys and sorrows, 
you probably do not feel quite certain but that you may 
some day. So when Sir Cresswell Cresswell died everybody 
felt that he had lost, as it were, a public friend—a man who 
was perpetually giving one the best advice, and most politely 
illustrating his remarks from one’s neighbour’s conduct and 
not one’s own—which is just the contrary to what one’s 
private friends do. For the public had been accustomed to 
watch him as judges seldom are watched, and to take ar 
almost personal interest in the questions which he had to 
decide ; and gradually, as men watched, they came to perceive 
that he was remarkably endowed with certain rare qualities, 


both moral and intellectual, which particularly fitted him for | 
First among these was an extraordinary | 


the place he filled. 
sense of decorum. Not being, apparently to the mere on-looker, 
a man of wide sympathies or deep feelings (perhaps because 
his sense of personal dignity would not let him wear “ his 
heart upon his sleeve for every daw to peck at’’), he seemed 
to know by an unerring instinct what human conduct should 
be even in the most complicated and unusual circumstances. 
And being also under the influence of an intense scorn for 
everything base or mean, which he seemed not so much to 
express as to fail to conceal, the moral censures which it was so 


frequently his duty to pronounce were never weakened by any | 


shadow of partizanship, but fell with full force upon the 
public mind. Dealing with questions on which it is very 


difficult to hide the feelings even when they are not permitted | 


to bias the judgment, Sir Cresswell, to all men’s apprehensions, 
did even-handed justice between party and party, and when 
he censured, as in Dr. Smethurst’s case, he spoke not in the 
interest of thesufferer, but of public decency. His most remark- 
able intellectual gift was one which set off this moral gift to the 
best advantage, for it was the gift of expression. He had at 
his absolute command language the most precise and lucid, so | 
that it was quite impossible for dulness to misapprehend or | 
subtlety to pervert his meaning. He had also an extraordinary | 
power of extracting truth by so framing his questions and 
governing the tone of his voice as to prevent the witness | 
from seeing at the moment for which side his answer would | 
tell. Weare not, of course, pretending here to estimate either | 
the character or the intellect of the deceased judge, but these | 
were, perhaps, if not his highest qualities, those which he | 
possessed in the highest degree; and these, inasmuch as they | 
were absolutely personal to the man, it would be idle 
to expect to the same extent in his successor; others he 
may manifest equally valuable, but not the same. What, 
however, is absolutely required in the Judge Ordinary, is that 
he should be a good lawyer. We do not mean, in the perverted 
sense in which the expression is often used, a learned lawyer— 
aman with a large store of legal precedents committed to 
memory, but one who has the power of seizing on the prin- 
ciples of law which govern the particular facts of the case 


' greatest of earthly misfortunes—a dependent or sick old age. 





bar he was chicfly employed in arguing important questions 
of mercantile law—eases in which the facts were not disputed 
but only the rights of the partics to the suit, or cases for which 
no precedent could be found, and which, therefore, had to be 
decided on first principles. In this, the highest, if not the 
most lucrative kind of practice, James Wilde had, when 
he was raised to the Bench, no superior; and in his short 
career as a judge he has not disappointed the expectations of 
his friends. He has on all occasions of difficulty shown him- 
self a jurist, and has preferred to rest his decisions on princi- 
ple rather than on precedent. If in addition to this philoso- 
phieal temper and grasp of mind (which after all makes the 
difference between a great and a good judge) we find in a 
| man that command of temper and courtesy of manner which 
| no one can deny to Baron Wilde, it will be admitted that the 
| public has good reasons to hope that the administration of 
justice in the Divorce Court will not suffer at his hands. 

It must be remembered, too, that his task is not the same 
| as that of Sir Cresswell Cresswell. He has not to deal with 
la bar performing duties in which they are totally inex- 
| perienced. The power of examining a witness in accordance 
| with the laws of evidence can only be acquired by practice, 
and it was a melancholy sight to see learned civilians of 
middle age muking the blunders and betraying the embarrass- 
ment of some young gentleman who is conducting his fir-t 


| undefended prosecution in a court of quarter sessions. Over 
all these difficulties Sir Cresswell triumphed. Tle may almost 
| be said to have taught his bar their new duties, and that with 
a grace and neatness which were peculiar to the man. 


His successor will possess from the first the inestimable 
advantage of feeling sure that the leading counsel 
his court are not merely zealous and learned, but in posses- 
sion of the requisite experience. The one objection to Baron 
Wilde is that he is not a man of robust health. This is 
probably one of the reasons why he desired the appointment. 
To such a man the labour of circuit must be very trying. 
He is deprived of the comforts of his home. If the business 
of the county is heavy, he must sit from nine in the morning 
till seven or perhaps eight or nine in the evening, so as to get 
through it in the allotted time. ‘The duties of the Judge 
| Ordinary do not make the same extraordinary demand on a 
man. Regular hours of sitting, never exceeding six in one 
day, with an occasional yacation, impose no burden which 
may not be readily borne by one whose strength would 
instantly give way under any unusual demand upon it. 

So far, therefore, we believe the Government has chosen 
well. For the vacancy in the Exchequer made by Baron 
Wilde’s promotion,—if the Attorney-General should choose 
to accept it, he has, of course, a prescriptive right to the 


L 


mm 
atk 


ght 
place, and the profession would probably think that the 
| appointment was quite an equivalent to his merits. If, 
| however, he has a soul superior to a puisne judgeship, 
the claims of Serjeant Shee ought not to be over- 
|looked. Decidedly at the head of the common law bar, 
the accident of his religion, in spite of Lord Shaftesbury 
and Mr. Bird, should not be allowed to bein his way. His 
competency will not be questioned, and there would be wis- 
dom in showing that we look with very different eyes on the 
Ultramontane party and on those English Catholics whose 


} 
| 


| real liberality finds utterance in the Home and Foreign Review, 


and is honoured by the anathema of Cardinal Wiseman. 
Serjeant Shee has also on more than one occasion shown a 
sturdy independence wiich commands respect. Rather than 
be the nomince of the Irish bishops he lost his seat for Kil- 
kenny, and as no Catholic has any chance with an English 
constituency, lost with it his best chance of professional ad- 
vancement. Except the Attorney-General, we know no com- 
petent supporter of the Government in the House who has 
much claim to the post, except, perhaps, Mr. Collier, who is 
young enough to wait a little longer for the Solicitor-General- 
ship. From a purely professional point of view, Serjeant 
Shee has no rivals. 





THE “ FORESTERS’” LATEST PROJECT. 

HE ‘ Order of Foresters,” the largest but one of the societies 
which are rapidly gathering the whole working class of 
Great Britain into vast organizations for mutual help, has taken a 
bold step forward. Not content with providing funds against 
sickness, slackness of trade, childbirth, burials, and other ex- 
pensive incidents in working life, it has resolved, if it be possible, 
to supersede the poor law, and provide once for all against that 
A 
proposal has been made and accepted already by 15,000 members 
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of the Order to found an “asylum”—the name is badly 
selected, as involving the notion of charity—differing from all other 
asylums in this, that admission shall be matter of right, and not of 
favour or competition. Every member of the Order is at the age 
of sixty to be entitled without election to be adimitted into the 
“asylum,” that is, to receive a lodging rent free, with fire and 
ight, and an annuity for the remainder of life of six shillings a 


week. It is added, with a side glance of dislike at the harshest 


provision in the poor law, that if married his wife may reside with | 


him, and with thoughtful benevolence that should he die be- 
fore her, she may stay on enjoying the regular allowance granted 
by the society to widows, and any other advantages which the 
Order may hereafter find itself in a position to grant. Moreover, 
should any member, from any cause, such as blindness or paralysis, 
be totally unable to follow any employment whatever, he shall be 
almitted at once, at any age, as if he were sixty years old. 


It would be impossible to exaggerate the importance or the 


beneficial effect of this proposal, if only it can be carried out. 
That point seems, we confess, at present a little doubtful. The 
Order best understands its own resources, and its managers have 


|these things and dreads them for himself to refrain from 
, pulling down the whole edifice, even if it crushes himself under 

its ruins? What is death compared to an old age like that? Yet 
| that is the possible out-look of English millions, the ultimate pos- 
sibility of hardship which the working-men fear, as the middle 
class fear life on a pound a week in some obscure English village 
| or Continental town. And that is the situation the fear of which 
, this proposal, if it can only be carried out, will terminate among a 
quarter of a million families. It is useless to call such terrors 
| vain, the chance of a few, the nervous dreams of ill health, or 
, temporary misfortune. All men living in cities feel them, each in 

his own degree. Very few French workmen die of starvation, 
but every French workman, being without a poor law, knows that 
| he may, and the fear, when wages fail for the hour from the fluctu- 
tions of trade, drives thousands mad, or, what is as wretched, 
;makes them act on their old refrain, “To live working, or die 
It is fear, call it by any pretty name you will, fore- 


saving, which 


fighting.” 
| sight or providence, self-denial or tle habit of 
drives men on to ceaseless or exhausting toil, and which among 
; hundreds of thousands embitters even the prosperity of the 














| week, and makes men who would be the supporters the secret 


| ° ° e ° ° ° 
| antagonists of the systems amidst which they live, and which give 


excellent advice; but the asylum certainly cannot be maintained 
out of the subscriptions of two shillings a year, specially added 
for its support, and must fall in great measure upon the collective | them so little security. 

funds of the Order. The projectors confide, no doubt, in their! ‘The effort of the Foresters is a great one, if only because if 
enormous numbers, the small proportion who will consent to enter | successful it releases them from reliance upon the rates; but is it 
any asylum whatever, and the fund which must accrue from the | impossible to go a step farther? If with their resources, or the 
lapse of lives before sixty, but they have, we fear, forgotten that | new resources they may ultimately decide to collect—we dread the 
the absence of the terror of the workhouse in itself lengthens life, | talk about “ liberality” in which some of their courts indulge— 





that well-fed monotony and absence of care tend more than any other 
causes to longevity, and that the idea expressed in the phrase 
“annuitants never die” is as true of the inmates of almshouses 
as of the holders of annuities from the Exchequer. 
however, a matter for the accountant, and the advantages pro- 


This point is, | annuity of, say, eight shillings a week ? 


they can afford six shillings a week, and rent, and light, and fire, 
to the man over sixty, can they not abolish the idea of the asylum 


| 
| 
| altogether, and commute all expenses at once for a deferred 
' 


That would leave their 
pensioners free to live where they pleased, to supplement their 





mised are worth a far greater sacrilice than the one the Order talks | children’s means, or to earn what trifle of additional income wife 
of demanding. It is not only that such an institution will relieve | or husband still retained the strength or skill to deserve, and which 
a terrible mass of human suffering, how terrible only workhouse | they can only hope for in the locality where they are known. It 
visitors and union doctors know, but it will also extinguish fear. | would leave them, too, the self-respect which the idea of an asylum 
That paralyzing terror of poverty in age which is the permanent tor- | tends always more or less to destroy, even though admission be pur- 
ture of the working middle class, of the men who have education but chased by payments continued through life. Such an arrangement 
no property, and who at forty find that the battle of life is slowly | would at once terminate the very worst evils of poverty, and place 
going against them, is filtering itself slowly down into the minds | the class which belongs to the Order in possession of the very 
of the working-men. As education advances, and civilization, the | first advantage of the capitalist, independence—not merely security 
content with the present which we call thoughtlessness, and | —in oldage. The proposal may be beyond their means—on a rough 
which all over the world is the labourer’s compensation for his | calculation from an insurance table before us we do not think that 








perpetual danger of hunger, is rapidly passing away. 
artizan and the field-hand have alike begun to fear, and the 
workmen whom, by a tradition of the bad days of the great 
war, it is still the fashion to call improvident, are surrounding 
themselves with defences which the “ provident” middle class have 
not yet learned to use. It is the engine-driver not the littdrateur 
who protects himself years beforehand against the sick period, which 
not one man in fifty ever succeeds in escaping, the carpenter not the 


clergyman who secures as his first duty an annuity for his widow. | 


The only misfortunes against which hehad not hitherto provided was 
the utter suspension of labour by calamity, or the partial incapacity 
produced by old age. The second is the greatest of dangers, be- 
cause, unlike all others, it is at once inevitable and hopeless of cure, 
and it is, moreover, the one under which the English Poor Law 
breaks ignominiously down. <A carpenter and his wife—we are 
relating facts under our eyes—after a long and creditable life of 
useful labour, found themselves at sixty-five, with their children 
provided for by emigration, and themselves with nothing save ex- 
cellent characters, and on the husband's side acute disease of the 
heart. He could work a little, say one clear day a week, 
but she could, with the watching constantly required by 
her partner, earn practically nothing. The union, a London one, 
gave them four shillings a week, out of which they had eighteen- 
pence to pay for rent, and the couple in their feeble and sick old 
age had to exist, find bread and salt and firing on half-a-crown. 
The alternative was “the house,” in other words, separation for 
life—they were not in St. Pancras, where the Guardians by some 
miracle seem to have considered Christianity and the poor law com- 
patible institutions, and have resolved to keep aged couples 
together—the woman to herd with bold-faced girls and noisy 
children, the man to dawdle uselessly through a year or two, his 
faculties lost in craving for tobacco, and then lie a year or two on 
a bed without a pillow in the pauper hospital, and die untended as 


paupers in hospitals do, or Miss Cobbe lies, staring for months | 
| Bourbons—a massive lily, hewn in stone, some six feet high. The 


at a blank white wall. What earthly use is the civilization of 
which we chatter so boastfully if that is the end of it all, 
or what conceivable reason has the working-man who sees 


The | 





it is—but it is this which should be the ideal of the men who lead 
their society. Mathematical exactness of proportion between pro- 
jects and receipts is, of course, their first necessity, but the cure for 
| the first evils of weekly wages, the bond which is to link the 
systems of life expressed by the words “ individualism and 
communism,” between the harsh existing fact and the pleasant 
future dream, is to be sought, we are convinced, in insurance, and 
we could gladly see these societies, always remembering that 
50—1 x 51 is bankruptcy, strike out even bolder plans than 
| they have as yet courage to attempt. 





A RURAL TRAGEDY IN FRANCE. 

RAVELLERS by rail to Tours and the south-western provinces 
T of France will have noticed, in passing through the depart- 
ment of Loir-et-Cher, a singular looking country. It is a flat 
table-land, covered to a great extent with pools and marshes, and in 
' some parts with little rocky elevations, resembling good-sized mole- 
| hills more than anything else. The little rocks, indeed, are hollow; 
but instead of moles they contain human beings, who, in default of 
| better quarters, have taken up their habitations therein. An entire 
village, called Roche-Cordon, is made up of such holes in the ground, 

| the orifices consisting sometimes of rough planks, sometimes of stone, 
and sometimes of simple mud. In the midst of all these dwellings 
of wretchedness and desolation there arise splendid mansions and 
palaces, surrounded by parks and flower-gardens, and adorned with 
all the luxury and taste of modern elegance. Not many miles from 
| Roche-Cordon stands the Chateau of Chambord, the Versailles of 
Touraine, which some time ago was purchased by the ancient 
aristocracy of France, and presented as a birthday gift to “ Henry 
the Fifth.” The law which prevents the elder and younger Bour- 
bons from holding property in the empire was set at nought on this 
occasion, for the public tribunals confirmed the conveyance of the 
estate to the Comte de Chambord. High on the central tower of 
the chateau there glistens now, as of old, the fleur-de-lis of the 





four hundred and fifty chambers which the mansion contains are 
kept in admirable order, prepared at any moment to receive 
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the descendant of a hundred kings. Not very distant from the 
human mole-hills is another magnificent domain, the Chateau of 
Valencay. Here lived, died, and was buried the greatest of modern 
French diplomatists, Charles Maurice, Prince de Talleyrand, / 
beau-freve du diable, according to a distinguished theologian and 
writer of sermons. There are many more historical and far-famed 
residences in sight of the mud-holes of Roche-Cordon. ‘There is 
Plessis-le-Tours, the castellated den of Louis XI., made famous to 
English readers by * Quentin Durward ;” and there is, not far off, 
La Rabaterie, the whilom residence of Olivier-le-Daim, barber, 
valet, and prime minister to the pious sovereign of France. Many 
more chateaux, castles, and palaces, among them the splendid park 
and mansion of St. Aignan, adorn the neighbourhood of the human 
mole-hills ; but all their magnificence scarcely relieves the country 
from the aspect of utter dreariness and poverty which it presents. 
To jwlge by its outer aspects it is still a fifteenth-century land of 
feudal barons and earth-bound * villains,” untouched as yet by the 
leaven of the tiers-état, which grew up in the flames and ashes of 
three revolutions. 

The great natural produce of the department of Loir-et-Cher are 
sheep, kept to the number of half a million, andsuperintended by about 
a thousand shepherdesses. These fair ones, on close inspection, are 
found to be no poetical beings such as Shenstone delighted to pour- 
tray, but stout strapping damsels, with horny hands, leather-leggings, 
and wooden shoes. However, there are exceptions to this general por- 
trait of the sex, and two such exceptions, fair girls with blue eyes 
and glossy ringlets, lived latterly in the little village of Mehers, a 
few miles from the Chateau of St. Aignan. The two shepherdesses, 
Louise Rousseau and Frangoise Laurier by name, used to drive 
their flocks together on the plains, wiling away their time by re- 


peating to each other stories of elves and witches, said to arise at | 


midnight from the damp lagoons, dancing around jack-o’-lanterns, 
and mocking the poor mortals who live in holes in the ground. 
Full of such fairy tales was the brother of Louise Rousseau, Denis, 
an ill-formed little hunchback, with monstrous head and wonderful 
thin legs, himself resembling one of the supposed demons of the 
marshes. Denis Rousseau frequently went with his sister and her 
friend into the plains, assisting in tending the sheep, and watching 
with his keen grey eyes every movement of the fair form of 
Fri ang oise. The latter seemed scarcely to regard him ; yet secretly 
conscious of her power over the little dwarf, held him under com- 
plete control, employing him in errands and the execution of little 
orders. One day she commanded him to bring her a stout piece 
of string the next morning, and having done so she sent him 
on a journey far on the moors, pretending to have lost one of her 
sheep. That morning Louise Rousseau had come up to the ordi- 
nary meeting-place with a new bonnet, bought at the special 
request of her friend, 
forthcoming féte of Mehers. It was a simple enough piece of 
dress, a few gay ribbons tacked to a piece of muslin; but as it 
was, it excited the intense admiration of both the girls. Trying 
it alternately on each other's heads, they wandered together far into 
the fields, till at last they came to a piece of moorland overgrown 
with low brushwood. Here Louise Rousseau sat down to rest, 
with the bonnet in her lap, entirely lost in the pleasure of looking 
at it. 
the girl Frangoise, and after a few convulsive struggles Louise 
Rousseau ceased to breathe. The dead body remained for days in 
the low lagoon, attacked by vultures hovering in the air. 


Two days after this event, on the 7th of June, 1860, Francoise 
' 


appeared at the village /éte in a new bonnet, radiant with 
delight, and full of smiles for the admirers who thronged around 
her. Among the latter was the dwarf Denis, who saw at a glance 
that the bonnet of his lost sister, believed to have been drowned 
in one of the ponds, was on the head of the murderess. 
trembled, he says in his evidence, within himself, divining a foul 
crime, but had not the courage to confide his thoughts to any | 
one. The next morning, he, with another lad, went to the | 
moors to cut wood, when all at once they came to and almost 
stumbled over the corpse of Louise Rousseau. The dwarf 


fell to the ground senseless, while the other lad ran back to the | 


village to apprise the people of what he had seen. Soon a number 
of men arrived, who carried the body of the poor shepherdess to the 
hut of her parents ; and before many hours were over the juge 
instruction, with gendarmes from Blois, made his appearance on 
the spot. A cursory medical examination left no doubt that ay 
cruel murder had been committed, the rope with which she had | 
been strangled being still found on the neck of Louise Rousseau. | 
Whose rope was it? The question was solved at once, for a vil- 
lager declared positively that he had seen it, on the very morning | 
on which Louisa disappeared, in the hands of her brother Denis. | 


and which she intended to wear at the 
| 


Suddenly a rope flew round her neck, skilfully thrown by | 


He | 


He knew it by a line of black on the one end, caused by’ it 
having fallen into tar, as also by a peculiar knot towards the 
There seemed no doubt the dwarf had murdered his sister, 
and he was horribly ugly. He was forthwith taken up and put in 
prison, amid the yells of abhorrence of the whole population. Only 
one young man, a worker in an iron forge, walked thoughtfully 
“behind the throng which followed the dwarf to the door of the 
gaol, neither shouting nor speaking to any one. It wa 
had given a new bonnet to Louise Rousseau at the beginning of 
June, and he, with his own eyes, had seen the same bonnet on the 
head of Francoise Laurier on the day of the village Sire. The 
crowd having dispersed, he went quietly into the office of the juge 
and told his short tale. An hour after Louise Rousseau found 
herself in the hands of the gendarmes, and was carried off to the 
prison of Blois. 

The assizes of the department of Loir-et-Cher 
the 4th of August, amid an immense concourse 
tators. For weeks the whole province had talked of nothing 
but the murder of Louise Rousseau, and many were the 
speculations set afloat upon the subject. The majority inclined 
to think Denis guilty of the murder—he was such an ugly little 
dwarf, always hiding on moors and in out-of-the-way places, and 
evidently in secret communion with demons and _ hobgoblins. 
Francoise Laurier, on the other hand, was known to be a most 
sweet tempered girl, always laughing and playing, and evidently 
quite unfit to commit the foul deed of assassinating a friend and 
companion. So the assizes opened, and examination and cross- 
examination of accused and witnesses commenced. At first all 
went in favour of Francoise ; she confessed having received the 
fatal bonnet as a gift from the dwarf, but utterly denied 
all complicity in the assassination. The evidently favour- 
| able impression which this statement made upon judge and 
jury induced Francoise to a step further ; said 
she had seen Denis murder his sister—seen it from a 
| distance. Pressed very hard now, she acknowledged having 
| helped the dwarf to tie the hands of his sister; but only after 
he had committed the fatal act, life being then nearly extinct. So 
she lost herself in a maze of assertions and counter-assertions, in 
which before long she was hopelessly entangled. She all but con- 
fessed having committed the murder, repeating, however, with 
great vehemence, that the crime had taken place under the influ- 
ence and instigation of Denis. Then the little dwarf was in- 
terrogated, and in simple, unaffected language he told the whole 
story of the last few months ; how he had been made to bring the 
fatal rope ; how he had been sent away immediately after ; how he 
had seen his sister's bonnet on the head of Francoise ; and how 
terror had overcome fraternal feeling. The word “love” he did 
not pronounce; but the feeling was too transparent to escape 
observation. The vox populi, in the shape of the twelve stout men 

in the jury-box, evidently now got some dim insight into the real 
' state of affairs, and, at their request, Francoise was put under 
examination once more, and was gradually brought to admit that 
she herself had thrown the rope around the neck of her friend, but 
in mere playfulness, and that the string having become entangled, 
poor Louise Rousseau had been killed by her own efforts to disen- 
tangle herself! After this confession, the judge thought further 
| examination useless ; but the twelve men of the jury had evidently 
become more bewildered than ever. Was not the dwarf so 
ugly, and Francoise Laurier so good-looking; and was it not 
possible, after all, that the pretty shepherdess had killed her 
dear friend by accident, and taken the bonnet in mere 
despair of soul? Thus communing with themselves, the men of 
the jury were locked up to think over the matter at their leisure. 
After long deliberation they came forth again into court, 
announcing, amid the deep silence of the multitude, that Francoise 
Laurier had been found guilty of the murder of Louise Rousseau, 
but without premeditation, and “under extenuating circumstances.” 

| What these circumstances were the twelve men of the jury kept to 
themselves. T hereupon the judge expressed himself to the effect 
that he fully concurred in the verdict, and, sentenced Francoise 
Laurier to fifteen years’ penal servitude. The dwarf, at the same 
| time, was ordered to be discharged from custody, the innocent 
, having for once been saved by the French mode of interrogation. 
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| THE STANLEYS—FIRST THREE HUNDRED YEARS. 
HEY are a strange race these Stanleys, and not precisely the 
men which the popular opinion formed during the agitation 
for the Reform Bill would make them out to be. Strong, brave, 
_ and efficient, with marvellous luck in marriage and at Court, they 
‘have owed their prosperity in no slight degree to a less winning 
power, so often and so successfully exerted that we may call it 
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political “ divination.” They have always foreseen before other men 
the side which was going to win, and on that side at its moment 
of supreme triumph the Stanley has usually appeared. The House, 
now, perhaps, the greatest among our Parliamentary families, the 
only one which in modern days h:: seated father and son at the 
same time in the Cabinet, now comp: -iends one baronetey—Massey- 
Stanley of Hooton in Cheshire, representing the eldest branch—and 
two peetages, the Earldom of Derby of Knowsley in Lancashire, 
and the Barony of Stanley of Alderley in Cheshire ; besides inferior 
branches at Dalgarth in Cumberland, in Staffordshire, Sussex, 
Kent, and Hertfordshire. The history of the Knowsley branch, 
the only one with which we have now to deal, commences 
properly with Sir John Stanley, who was born in the twenty-eighth | 
year of Edward III., and died in the very beginning of the 
reign of Henry V. He represented indirectly or claimed to 
represent Adam de Audley, who in the reign of Henry I. held 
Reveney in Cumberland, and whose grandson William ob- | 
taining by a family arrangement the manor of Stoneleigh or 
Stanleigh in Staffordshire, adopted the name of Stanley. His 
son obtaining by marriage the manor of Stourton and bailiwick of 
Wyrrel Forest in Cheshire—the family were, as we shall see, as 
lucky in their marriages as the Haps!|:urgs—assumed the arms still 
borne by the ennobled House. Of his two grandsons, again, the 
younger is the ancestor of the Cumberland Stanleys, and their off 
shoots in the south of England; the elder of the Stanleys of 
Hooton and the Knowsley race. Sir John Stanley, founder of 
the latter branch, inherited the old seat of Newton in Maccles- 
field, Cheshire, and marrying Isabella, heiress of Sir Thomas | 
Lathom, whose ancestress again had been heiress of Thomas de | 
Knowsley, became master of the estates around which his de- 
scendants’ princely property has accreted. The rise of Sir John | 
Stanley, a cool, shrewd, and efficient man, during the reign 
of Richard II. was wousually rapid. In 1385 he was Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, obtaining in that capacity a grant of the 
manor of Blake Castle, in that kingdom, in 1399 first Lord 
Justice and then Lord Lieutenant. Between these last two 
appointments occurred the revolution which seated the House 
of Lancaster, and the first of those political “ transactions” which | 
enriched the House of Stanley. Sir John accompaniel King 
Richard on his return from Ireland to Wales, and was in Conway | 
Castle with him when Bolingbroke and the Percy approached in their 
successful career, but foresaw the catastrophe, and at once hastened 
to join Henry. As his reward he returned to Ireland as Lord 
Lieutenant under the new king, and on his return, after two years’ | 
service, his brother Sir William remained as his deputy. In the year | 
1405 the revolt of the Percies gave him an opportunity of rising still 
further. He was commissioned with Roger Leke to secure the 
city of York and the Isle of Man, succeeded, and in the following 
year 1406 the Isle of Man, taken from the Percies, was given to 
him, at first for life but afterwards in perpetuity, to be held of the | 
king by homage, and the presentation of two falcons on coronation | 
days. By this grant the Stanleys obtained an absolute jurisdiction | 
over the people and the soil—a hundred and eighty thousand acres | 
—and became, with the exception of a few baronies, immediate land- | 
lords of every estate in the island—a semi-regal position which they | 
retained till 1765, when Charlotte Duchess of Athol and a Stanley | 
sold the royalty to the Crown for 70,0002. The authority exercised | 
there, and which was very different in degree if not in kind from 
that of an ordinary feudal lord, affected the character of the House, 
and perhaps justified in their own eyes their habit of making 
alliances with their kings rather than keeping fealty to them. 
Besides this magnificent grant, Sir John was custodian of endless 
royal palaces and parks and castles, and in the first year of Henry 
V. was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for six years, with 
almost regal powers. Ie landed in Ireland once more in October, 
1413, but died in the following January, having during his long life 
raised his family from simple country gentlemen to the head of 
the lesser baronage. His second son, Sir Thomas, founded the 
Stanleys of Pipe, in Staffordshire, and the elder, again a Sir John, 
was Knight of the Shire for Lancaster, Constable of Caernarvon 
Castle, and Justice of Chester. He died in 1431, and his son, Thomas, 
after serving as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, emerged from among 
the country gentry as Lord Stanley. He also died in 1459, and from 
his third son, Sir John Stanley, who married the heiress of Sir Thomas | 
Weever, of Weever, in Cheshire, the Stanleys of Alderley are de- | 
scended. This first Lord Stanley was supposed to be an adherent | 
of the House of Lancaster, but from first to last, throughout the 
Wars of the Roses, the House fought for its own hand, changed | 
sides at its own discretion, and usually received an enormous 
reward for its farsighted adhesions. They always, however, 
staunchly protected their own people, and throughout that fright- | 





| every kind. 


| home again with unbroken array. 


ful period no battle was ever fought in Lancashire, neither side 
caring to make a deadly enemy of a family whom the people 
would always follow. Sir William, indeed, second son of the 
first Lord, managed to get himself attainted by the Lancashire 
Parliament called after the battle of Ludlow; but the elder 
son Thomas ran a career of successful faithlessness almost 
without a parallel in English history. His sister’s husband, 
Sir Richard Molyneux, of Sefton (ancestor of the Earls of 
Sefton), fell fighting at Bloreheath on the Lancastrian side, 
but Lord Stanley himself had married a daughter of the Earl 


of Salisbury, who commanded the Yorkists in that battle, and 
sister of Warwick the Kingmakxer, and fell, therefore, under sus- 


picion of the Lancastrians. The Commons framed articles against 
him in the Parliament of 1459, which record a line of conduct so 
precisely like that he afterwards pursued that the accusations may 
be accepted as substantially true. He seems to have declined 
summoning his tenantry till the last moment, sending excuses of 
When at last he took the field, he halted his men— 
2,000 in number (he increased that by and bye) six miles short of 
Bloreheath, where he remained during the engagement and three 
days afterwards, and then excusing himself to Margaret, marched 
The night after the battle he 
wrote to the Earl of Salisbury (commander-in-chief of the enemy), 


“thanking God for the good speed of the said Earl,” which was 


natural to his father-in-law, “ trusting in God he should be with 


| . . . . 
the Earl in another place to stand him in as good stead as 


he should have done had he been there,” i. ¢., at Bloreheath, 
which was treason. Ile appears, moreover, to have given 
Salisbury private assurance of his friendly feeling, and coun- 
tenanced his tenants in serving under his brother on the Yorkist 
side. Still, so powerful was Lord Stanley, or so open did 
he seem to both parties, that the King was advised to reject 
the Commons impeachment with “ Le Roy s'avisera.” The battle 
of Northampton which followed in July restored the Yorkist 
fortunes, and we read that Queen Margaret and her son were 
nearly taken near Chester in their flight by a retainer of Knowsley, 
Lord Stanley accordingly appeared as a Yorkist when Edward 
ascended the throne in 1461, but contrived to keep neutral between 
the factions into which the dominant party split. Ile married his 
son George to the heiress of Lord Strange, of Knockyu, Salop, whose 
wife was asister of Elizabeth Woodville, but held aloof from the 
Woodville party, the new people Edward was trying to build up. 
When Warwick and Clarence revolted they had strong hope of 
Stanley's aid, and when Lord Welles was defeated and Warwick 
compelled to fall back, the applications became urgent. The wily 


| chief, however, looked to his own interest, and never struck a blow 


either for Warwick or Edward, took no share in hastening 
Edward's flight to the Continent, brought no aid to his gallant 
return, but on the re-accession of Edward in 1471 re-appeared at 
Cowt as the sovereign’s right hand. He then struck the 
boldest and most adroit stroke of his whole life. Still nominally 
a Yorkist, he married as second wife the Countess of Rich- 
mond, mother of Henry Tudor, the new Lancastrian chief, 
and thus guaranteed himself on both sides. On the fall of 
the Woodvilles, he formed a sort of alliance with Lord Hastings, 
and with him the two Archbishops and Morton 
formed a kind of neutral junta, apart from Richard of Glou- 
cester’s, at Crosby Hall. Nothing, however, ever deceived his 
scent. He divined that Richard would strike Hastings, warned 
him of his danger by relating a dream of a boar who had 
grazed both their shoulders; and in the violent scene whem 
Hastings was arrested and hurried to execution, Lord Stanley also. 
was arrested and committed to the Tower. Here he was visited by 
Richard, who freed him and made him Lord Steward and Con- 
stable of England for life—and when the revolt of Buckingham ex- 
posed the treason of the Countess of Richmond, remitted the death 
penalty on her for her husband's sake, and specially ordered that 
the forfeiture ordered of her property should not be allowed to 
damage the interests of the Lord Stanley. Even in January, 
1485, when Richmond's invasion was expected, Richard appointed 
Lord Stanley with his brother William and his son George to the 
command of the forces raised in Cheshire to oppose the invaders. 
Yet at this very moment Lord Stanley was pledged to Richmond’s 
cause, and as Steward of the Household was sending him informa- 
tion of all Richard’s plans. As the time drew near, how- 
ever, he shrank from the charge of the Wild Boar, and retired 
to Cheshire, leaving his son George, created Lord Strange, as 
his hostage. When Richmond landed Richard summoned Lord 
Stanley to his side, but he pleaded sweating sickness, and his son 
made an unsuccessful effort to escape. He was captured, and 
confessed his father’s treason, and prayed for mercy, pledging him- 
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self that the Stanleys should abandon their desigus, and Richard, 
who did not want to make the father an inveterate enemy, con- 
tented himself with placing the son under ward. At last the oppos- 
ing parties arrived at Bosworth, Richard with 23,000 men, Rich- 
mond with only 5,000. Of the 23,000 no less than 8,000 obeyed 
the Stanleys, 5,000 under the noble on the right and 3,000 under 
Sir William on the left flank of the army. Lord Stanley, as Rich- 
mond’s men dashed to their first great charge, threw off his dis- 
guise and charged boldly against his master on his stepson’s side. 
‘The royal army recoiled, but a desperate charge, headed by Richard 
himself, who, hunchback or none, was the first general of that age, 
restored the day, and Richmond might have been lost, when Sir 
William Stanley on the left also threw off his disguise, and with a 
final assault of his fresh troops left Richard dead on the field. The 
crown was hewn from his helmet, and Sir William, amidst the 
shouts of the army, placed it upon the victor’s head, ending in the 
act, though he knew it not, the Wars of the Roses, the Plantagenet 
line, and the power of the feudal barons. Henry was not ungrate- 
ful. On the 27th October in the same year Lord Stanley was created 
Ear! of Derby, confirmed Lord Steward and Lord High Constable 
for life, and died in 1504, the one baron who survived the Wars of 
the Roses with added power and splendour. His originally great 
possessions had been swollen throughout his life by enormous royal 
grants. Early in his reign Henry VII. gave him almost all the estates 
forfeited in the north, and thus he acquired (after the battle of 
Stoke, in 1487), the estates of Sir Thomas Broughton of Brough- 
ton, of Sir James Harrington of Hornby, of Francis Viscount 
Lovel, of Sir Thomas Pilkington, and what Sir Thomas had in | 
right of his lady, the heiress of Chetham. From this Sir Thomas | 
Pilkington came all the Stanley property in Salford hundred. 

The Earl had also the estates of Pooton of Pooton, Bythom of 

Bythom, and Newby of Kirkby, in Lancashire, “ with at least 

twenty gentlemen's estates more.” A record in the Duchy Office, 

in enumerating these estates, mentions Holland, Nether Kelleth, 

Haleswood, Samlesbury, Pilkington, Bury, Chetham, Chetewood, 

Halliwall, Broughton in Furnes, Boulton in Furness, Underworth, 

Shuttleworth, Shippelbotham, Middleton, Overesfield, Smithells, 

Selbethwaite, Tottington, Elleslake, Urswick, and many others for- 

feited by attainder. He had also a grant from the King, in 1489, 

of Burford St. Martyn in Wiltshire. Before, however, the Earl 

terminated his prosperous career he had to witness in silence a 

tragedy in his family which must have shaken even his equanimity. 

The career of his brother Sir William Stanley, whose chief estates 

were Holt Castle in Denbighshire and Ridley in Cheshire, had 

been, except in one point, as prosperous as his own. At the com- 

mencement of the reign of Edward IV.—as a reward for espousing 

openly the Yorkist side—he was made Chamberlain of Cheshire, 

and by Richard III. Justice of North Wales. During the reign 

of the latter King he received from the royal demesne lands an 

immense grant in Cheshire and Wales, stretching to Shropshire, 

chiefly asa royal bounty, but partly in exchange for money and other 

manors, and in the fourth of Henry VII. this grant was confirmed 

by act of Parliament to him and his heirs. He was also made 

Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Knight of the Garter. Lord 

Bacon says, he was “ the richest subject for value in the kingdom,” 

having in his castle of Holt ‘40,000 marks in ready money and 

plate, besides jewels, household stuff, stocks upon the ground, and 

other personal estate exceeding great. And for his revenue in 

land and fee it was 3,000/. a year old rent, a great matter in those 

times.” 

But he was not like his elder brother made a peer, and it was 
said he had solicited and been refused the great Earldom of 
Chester. Some said that Henry coveted his great wealth—but be 
the excuse what it may, during the Perkin-Warbeck affair, Sir 
Robert Clifford, who had turned informer against the adherents of 
Warbeck, accused Sir William Stanley of being in league with 
the pretender, and instanced his saying to him, “ That if he were 
sure that Perkin Warbeck was King Edward's son he would never 
bear arms against him.” The King appeared astonished at the 
accusation, and cautioned Sir Robert, who, however, persisted 
in his charge. The next day Sir William was himself examined 
before the Lords of the Council, when it is said he neither 
deniel nor attempted to extenuate his“ guilt. Henry probably 
seized the opportunity of striking a blow at the Stanleys, which 
would intimidate the Earl from following his brother's example, 
without the awkwardness and danger of a direct attack on the 
husband of his own mother and the powerful head of the county 
of Lancaster. No intercession availed to save Sir William, and 
six weeks after the time when the accusation was preferred he 
was arraigned of high treason, found guilty, and on the 16th of 
February, 1495, was beheaded as a traitor. His granddaughter 











carried his blood into the family of the Breretons of Malpas in 
Cheshire, whose head during the Civil Wars of Charles I.’s time 
took the lead in those parts against the Stanleys. It was, perhaps, 
to ascertain by personal observation how the Earl bore the death 
of his brother, that King Henry in the summer of the same year 
* did make his progress into Lancashire, there to make merry with 
his mother the Countess of Derby, who then lay at Lathom in 
the country.” And Kennett tells us “a notable tradition, still 
believed, how Henry, after a view of Lathom, was conducted 
by the Earl to the top of the leads for a prospect of 
the country. The Earl's fool was in company, who, observ- 
ing the King draw near to the edge of the leads not 
guarded with banisters, he stepped up to the Earl, and point- 
ing down the precipice said, ‘Tom, remember Will!’ The 
King understood the meaning, and made all haste downstairs and 
out of the house, and the fool long after seemed mightily concerned 
that his lord had not courage to take the opportunity of revenging 
himself for the death of his brother.” This was, then, the old 
splendid Lathom House as built by the Lathoms. The Earl's 
eldest son, Lord Strange, preceded him to the grave. His principal 
act of historical interest after his narrow escape from Richard's 
heavy hands, and before his death in 1497, was his gallantry at the 
battle of Stoke, where he was one of the commanders under 
Henry VIL. against De la Pole, Earl of Lincoln. This led to his 
grants of some of the forfeited lands which we have enumerated 
to his father the Earl. Lord Strange himself had also a grant in the 
fourth of Henry VII. of the manorsof Hasilbeare, West Ludford, 
and Blackdon in Somersetshire. His younger brother, Sir Edward 
Stanley, who lived at Hornby Castle, in Lancashire, won great 
glory for the House of Stanley at Flodden Field (September 
9, 1513), harassing the Scots so much, it is said, by his 
archers, that they abandoned their advantageous position on 
the hill, and breaking their ranks in descending, exposed 
themselves to the disastrous defeat which followed. This is 
the Stanley of “On, Stanley, on!” The story is that it was in 
reference to this hill exploit and to the crest of the Stanleys that 
Sir Edward was created by Henry VIII. Baron Monteagle. His 
grandson the third Lord Monteagle left an only child, a daughter, 
who married Edward Parker Lord Morley, and theirson William 
Lord Morley and Monteagle was the lord to whom the celebrated 
Gunpowder Plot letter was addressed in the beginning of the reign 
of James I. 

George, first Lord Strange, left three sons, of the youngest of whom, 
Sir James Stanley of Croxhall, Lancashire, the present Earl of 
Derby isthe lineal descendant, tracing thus an unbroken male descent 
back to a man who was great under Henry I.—a rare pedigree of 
seven hundred and eighty years, surpassed in England by scarcely 


| any noble of the first class, and in Europe by very few. This, 


however, is anticipating. In three hundred years the family had 
reached by fortunate alliances, rare policy, and great tact in 
conciliating all under their power, a position which brought them 
close in blood and in power to the Royal House itself, and but for 
the great qualities of the new line, one with which no noble 
contended successfully for a month, they might have gone even 
higher. 








THE FRENCH IN MEXICO. 
[From our Spreciat CorRESPONDENT.] 
August 11, 1863. 

NAPOLEON III. may ape his uncle to his heart's content, by giving 
away crowns and sceptres ; he may contrive to appear. before the 
world in the dazzling, although not altogether new, light of a 
king-maker; he may bestow upon the Mexicans whatever kind of 
emperor he pleases ; this much is sure, that he will not succeed in 
washing out the stain impressed on the Mexican expedition ; nor 
will he be able, by any phantasmagoria, to render the circumstances 
in which this expedition originated a little more palatable to the 
French. Unpopular it has been from the beginning, and unpopular 
it remains. It is very well for men of M. dela Guéronniére’s stamp 
to sound the note of triumph, and to speak with unqualified admira- 
tion of the wonderful perspicacity, of the unerring foresight, of 
the undeniable disinterestedness, which entitle their master to 
mould the world in his strong hand ; theirs is not the voice which 
France will echo. Even by those who, like M. Guéroult, are 
enamoured of glory in the Napoleonic shape, the whole transaction 
continues to be denounced as a blunder, whilst others would fain 
deprecate it as a robbery on a large scale, for such it is. 

The way in which the regeneration of Mexico is being worked 
out is characteristic, At Puebla, with a hand still reeking 
with Mexican gore, General Forey frames a decree subjecting to 
sequestration the immoveable, nay more, the moveable property of 
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the Mexicans under arms. In a subsequent proclamation he 
thunders out the following threat :—*‘‘I will declare enemies of | 
their country any suchas turn a deaf ear to my conciliating voice, 
and I will hunt them down wherever they take refuge.” 
Mouravieff could hardly have expressed himself more plainly. 
After having thus tried to strike terror into the heart of every one, 


the French commander makes haste to institute a junta by which, | 
at his bidding, the heads of the reactionist and ecclesiastical party | 


are appointed members of the Executive—a decision immediately 
proclaimed by the French commander in the following impudent | 
terms :—‘* Mexicans, the nation has just spoken out through its | 

representatives as instituted by my decree of the 16th of June.” 
Then, better to enable the Mexicans freely to express their opinions 


| The French, alas! need not go far back in their own history to 
meet with a somewhat parallel case. When, after the battle of 
iw aterloo, the Allies entered Paris, flowers were likewise thrown 
| epee the troops as they passed; women were seen at the 
windows, waving their handkerchiefs, and shouting, “ Vivent 
| nos amis les ennemis!” whilst all the steeples of the capi- 
tal were sending forth a triumphant din, the priests—those 
priests whose power the nephew of Napoleon is so eager to 
| restore in Mexico—being foremost in their denunciation of the 
| the tyrant!” This page of his uncle's history Napoleon LI. cannot 
| possibly have forgotten, and it may suggest to him a very interesting 
| comparison. It is true that there is between the two cases a 


and choose the form of government most to their taste, Marshal | difference not to be overlooked: it was the principle of liberty 
Forey loses no time in establishing the system of warnings, | which succumbed at Puebla; at Waterloo it was the principle of 
followed by the suspension and suppression, as the case may | despotism. 


require, of all offending newspapers. 
Juarez, and write up the Church party, together with its foreign 
protectors! If not, woe tohim! Verily, the Poles are fully justi- 
fied in feeling alarmed at the prospect of an Imperial intervention, 
the consequence of which might be to favour them with the same 
amount of freedom the regenerated Mexicans are called upon to 
enjoy. 

It is a council of ‘* Notables,” appointed representatives of the 
Mexican nation by a decree of the conqueror of the Mexicans that, 
on the 10th of July last, proclaimed Mexico an empire, and, failing 
the Archduke’s acceptance, implored the Emperor of the French to 
select a person in whom he had confidence. A more shameless 
farce I do not think history ever chronicled. But who will 
wonder at it? The ease with which words are made to jar 
with deeds is a prominent feature of the second Empire.. “ Be- 
lieve one who never flattered anybody,” said the other day the 
new Minister of Public Instruction, M. Duruy, in a public speech 
addressed to the youth, “the most liberal man in France is the 
Emperor.” Posterity, I hope, will be amazed at such things having 
been at all possible. 

However, Mexico is an empire, and it is asserted, not only that 
Napoleon and the Empress have already congratulated the Arch- 
duke Maximilian on his election, but that he has returned thanks. 
Still, his acceptance is, for aught we know, a matter of doubt, as 
he makes his consent contingent upon the decision of his brother, 
the Emperor of Austria. I have seen it stated that General 
Almonte last year went to Vienna for the express purpose of ascer- 
taining the intentions of the Prince, and did not set out for Mexico 
until he had in his portfolio his own eventual appointment as 
President of the Council. On the other hand, a friend writes to 
me from Austria that no one there considers it probable that an 
Austrian Prince should consent to sit on a throne propped by a 
French army, as is the case with the Pope in Rome. What a posi- 
tion for the brother of a German Czsar—that of a tool in the 
hands of Napoleon. And yet this is the only part he would have 
to play. No German politician dreams of Austria spending men 
and treasure for the sake of holding a trans-Atlantic sovereignty. 
To keep a French army in Mexico for an indefinite period seems 
indispensable. The French Government knows it well, and is, 
according to the France of August 9, disposed to offer serious 
guarantees for the maintenance of the fabric so laboriously reared. 

But how could guarantees be offered really serious? The day 
the Zouaves are recalled farewell to the Mexican Empire, notwith- 
standing the unspeakable enthusiasm which hailed the entry of 
Marshal Forey into Mexico. I need not say that Paris langhed 
heartily at the official description of the frantic transports 
with which the Mexicans, after a long and heroic struggle, 
had welcomed the invaders of their country, had abolished 


Let every one write down | 


As to the meaning of the selection of an Austrian Prince by the 
French ruler, this has given rise to many a random speculation. 
Some fancy it portends a close alliance between France and 
Austria, with a view toa bold reconstitution of Poland; but M. 
Emile de Girardin observes, with much show of reason, that for 
Austria the prize would not be worth the cost. Others dream of 
the restitution of Venice to Italy ; but Napoleon has shown him- 
self, since the peace of Villafranca, invariably averse to the unifi- 
cation of that country. At any rate, the clergy do not put any 
construction contrary to their aspirations upon this singular event. 
Just the reverse. They are pleased to see in it a signal victory of 
Rome over Turin, of the counter-reyolution over the revolution, of 
the Catholics over the Protestants, of the Latin over the Anglo- 
Saxon race; and they exult accordingly. ‘ After all,” exclaims the 
Union, in stern delight, ‘* Juarez represented the liberal principle.” 
In a circular addressed to the “ curés” of his diocese, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris desires them “to thank God for the success of the 
French arms, which carry the Imperial eagles into every quarter 
of the globe "—a rather strange effusion on the part of a ministre 
du Dieu de paix. ‘The Pope is reported to be in raptures. The 
Liberal party, on the contrary, are indignant and uneasy too. 
They know that the Republican feeling is strong in Mexico, strong 
in America, and that there is such a thing as the Monroe doctrine 

One word more. 

At a time when the degrading worship of success is the only 
one in Europe which seems to have lost none of its altars, none of 
its apostles, it is quite refreshing to think that France, formerly 
so fond of those murderous fireworks called victories, begins at last 
to set a proper value on military conquests, takes glory, when 
unconnected with equity, to be a finely dressed skeleton, and 
demands that, whenever war is waged for an idea, that idea should 
be a just one. 

This is a fact as important as it is novel. What could be better 
calculated to show that Europe would have no reason to stand in 
fear of the warlike propensities of France the day France, bursting 
into life again, belonged to none but herself? The scandalous 
substitution, on the other side of the Channel, of aman fora nation— 
this is the sole cause of the state of unceasing restlessness in which, 
at present, the world is doomed to live. They must be blind, 
indeed, who fail to see that. 

Who could have, some years ago, thought it possible for the 
French to receive with a feeling of outward indifference and in- 
ward disgust the glowing news that victory had followed their flag 
across the Atlantic; that the celebrated city of Montezuma 
was theirs; that a beautiful country, with its gold and 
silver mines said to be among the richest in the world, 
henceforth lay at their disposal; that, in consequence of 
the brilliant achievements of a handful of French soldiers, a 





their own institutions, had shown their boundless gratitude for 
the long hoped for favour of being conquered, humiliated, and | 
manacled. It requires more candour than is to be found among | 
the Parisians to believe such nonsense. There was, no doubt, a | 
great deal of that dexterously got up enthusiasm which every | 
gamin de Paris will tell you how to manage. This was to be | 
expected. Had not Almonte worked the French Emperor into a | 
belief that the Mexicans were panting for the arrival of a Messiah | 
wearing the epaulettes, and when the French darted towards Puebla, | 
impatient to tread its street strewn with flowers, did they not find | 
its walls defended by stout hearts and loaded guns? ‘The decep- | 
tion had been so daring on one side, and the gullibility so gross on | 
the other, that both the deceiver and the deceived were under tie | 
unavoidable necessity of mending matters by any process in their | 
power, on pain of everlasting shame and everlasting ridicule. It | 
was the Mexican nation that fought at Puebla; it was the Church 
party that clamoured at Mexico, 


| bombardment of Fort Sumter. 


throne had been erected in those distant regions, and that 
that throne was about to be occupied by an Emperor, if not 
of French extraction, at least of French making ? There is in this 
the revelation of a great moral change, the import of which is 
incalculable, and which is all the more worthy of arresting the 
attention of political observers from its shining forth under the 
| despotism of the sword, when enlightened men are denied the 
, means publicly to appeal to the nobler impulses of human nature. 
A FREEMAN. 





THE SITUATION IN THE NORTH. 
[From our SreciAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
New York, August 1, 1863. 
Tue situation of affairs in this country is more interesting at the 
present time than at any other since the month which followed the 
There are no important military 
movements on foot, except the attack upon Charleston, which goes 





| . . . . 
crimes of l’ogre de Corse, and ceaselessly crying out, ‘* Down with’ 
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steadily on, but from which nothing decisive can result until 
General Gilmore receives reinforcements. General Lee is steadily 
taking up a line of defence north of Richmond, and the present in- 
dications are that he will be able to place himself in position with- 
out material hindrance. His escape is not so surprising as it may 
seem—as it does seem to many people here who do not know the 
condition of both armies before and after the battle of Gettysburg. 
In that battle the Union forces were much outnumbered ; and it 
was fought by them under great disadvantage in most respects. The 
difference between the two armies was not so great as it was re- 
presented to be by certain prominent London papers when, about 
the 4th of July, they were prognosticating, in articles which are cakes 
and ale to Yankee readers, the speedy extinction of the Union 
armies and the occupation of Washington by the victorious insur- 
gents. But the rebel army there outnumbered their opponents full 
15,000 men. It was, besides, fresh, well fed, and in high spirits ; 
for its movements during the previous fortnight had been slow and 
eminently successful. On the unexpected and yet well prepared- 
for appearance of General Meade in force, it was quickly and easily 
concentrated, and instantly undertook, with a high hand, to chastise 
his presumption. ‘The army of the Potomac—that ever brave, 
patient, undaunted, and much abused army—had marched day and 
night to meet the insolent invaders, and was so far from being 
concentrated, when General Reynolds rashly brought on the en- 
gagement, that the next day one whole corps marched twenty 
miles, and went without a halt straight into battle. The victory 
was won by the sagacity of Meade in seizing a position which the 
rashness of Reynolds left open to him, by the skill with which he 
handled his divisions, but most of all (the cther points having 
been established) by the unflinching courage and unflagging 
spirit with which the men withstood for two days the desperate 
assaults of the enemy, and on the third day became them- 
selves the assailants. ‘The victory was complete; but yet Lee's 
army was not destroyed or even demoralized. Why? Simply 


because Lee, sagacious and prudent, saw that he was thoroughly | 


beaten, and must retreat as rapidly as possible or be destroyed. 
For an attempt to renew the contest, and a failure—certain under 
the circumstances—would have left the worn-out and scattered 
remnants of his army a prey even to the New York militia, none 
of which, by the way, was in the battle, in spite of reports to the 
contrary. So Lee wisely let no grass grow beneath his fect as he 
turned upon his track, and the victorious army of the Potomac, 
dead beat by fatigue and much diminished by the struggle, was in 
no condition for rapid pursuit. As Lee retreated he was reinforced 
by the detachments which he had left upon his line of communica- 
tion ; as Meade advanced his forces conversely were diminished. 
So that when the time came for attack Lee was again, in spite of 
his losses, Meade’s superior in numbers, while he occupied a position 
in which the river protected his front and both his flanks. Under 
these circumstances Meade waited until his whole army could be 
concentrated, for he felt that he must make his victory sure; and he 
waited just twelve hours too long, to his unspeakable chagrin and 
that of three of his corps commanders, two of whom had begged, 
with moving earnestness, to be allowed to attack merely with their 
corps, so sure were they of destroying the enemy. The event has 
proved that they were too rash as Meade was too cautious. Had 
Meade advanced with the bulk of his army twelve hours sooner 
than he did, the rebel army of Virginia would have been swept 
into the Potomac ; but an attack in less force must have resulted 
in disaster. 

At the South the insurgents, frantic with their great and various 
reverses, are loudly declaring that none of them, except that at 
Vicksburg, are of much importance ; on the one hand, threaten- 
ing extermination, and in particular the slaughter of all negro 
soldiers and their white commanders, and, on the other, imploring 
and commanding the enlistment of every man who can carry 
a musket; and talking, partly for effect and partly in despair, 
of arming and drilling their slaves as soldiers. But we sleep, in 
spite of all this thunder. We do not fear the masters, and shall 
we fear the slaves? The masters hate us, though we hate not 
them ; but the slaves cannot be taught to hate us, and cannot be 
trusted, though they might be forced to fight us. We fear more 
Louis Napoleon and his corps d'Afrique than the rebels and their 
sable bugaboo. The war has revealed even to the most besotted 


_ vessel than the Merrimac) by a Monitor after fifteen minute's fight 
—that one of the latter vessels, of which we have forty afloat or on 
| the stocks, could sink any French ship that could cross the ocean, no 
| matter what her size or armament. Powerless for aggressive warfare 
upon the high seas, for coast defence they are invincible by anything 
likely to be sent across those seas; and we can line with them not 
only our shores but those of the new French Empire of Mexico. So 
our Government will go steadily on with its one great task, mean- 
while making itself quietly ready for any other. 

But the chief interest of the present situation is in New York. 
The Government must triumph here, completely and finally 
triumph here, or its other victories will be barren. Evidence 
accumulates that the recent riots, which made it seem, for 
|four days, as if hell had broken loose in the upper part of 
| the city, were only an abortive insurrection planned by the 
Pro-slavery Democrats. Not that they meant to give the city 
| over to fire and sword and pillage, and to have negroes roasted out 
| of their houses and hanged upon lamp-posts; but they did mean to 
| place the city and the State in such a position of armed resistance 
| to the National Government that its power and that of Congress 
| would be practically “nullified” here, negotiations between 
| it and the “ Sovereign State” of New York opened, and thus such 
a disorganization of our political fabric brought about that the 
| war for the assertion of the supreme authority of the National 
| Government would have to be abandoned, and such a “ re-construc- 
| tion” of the Union commenced as would secure the absolute 
| sovereignty of every State, a unity only as to foreign relations, 
‘and consequently the perpetuation and propagation of slavery or 
any other abomination created by local law. Into a confederation 
of this kind they hoped, and with some reason, to win back the 
slaveholders ; and in such a confederation they and the slave- 
holders would again be dominant. ‘This they hoped, and this they 
still hope, to do; for they have not yet abandoned their project, 
| though they have been forced to modify it; and they mean mis- 
chief. ‘The coming month is a period to which all well-informed 
men here must look forward with great anxiety. The draft must 
go on, or the Government is bullied, and an act of Congress set 
at nought. And yet the completion of the draft will not impro- 
bably be made the occasion of an attempt at insurrection, which 
will in that case not be the mere brutal outbreak of afew thousand 
Trish labourers. No such attempt may be made; but should it 
not be made, the reason will be, not the lack of purpose but the 
loss of power through the consequences of the recent miscarriage, 
which has added so greatly to the strength of the Government, 
and so weakened the very numerical force of the ‘* Copperheads,” 
that were they not as daring, as desperate, and as crafty as the 
rebels whom they befriend, they would give up their case as hope 
less. This may seem a timid and too apprehensive view of affairs ; 
but although a fortnight has passed since the riot was put down, 
our streets are still patrolled day and night by cavalry, though in 
a way which does not attract attention ; howitzers stand ready for 
use in the Treasury, the Custom-house and other national build- 
ings. Men from the navy yard and the forts are there on guard 
| constantly, and solitary men in uniform are not yet safe from 
| attack in certain quarters. 

That the riots were not a spontaneous popular outbreak, as the 
Pro-Slavery journals would make it out they were, now that they 
are put down, appears from many circumstances, of which I will 
mention only two or three. The New York World, which is the 
organ of the Pro-Slavery Democrats, or ‘*‘ Copperheads,” has been 
filled during the last three or four months with the declaration in 
various forms that if ‘* the sovereignty of the great State of New 
York” were trenched upon, she would know how to defend it ; 
and much talk of that kind, which attracted no particular atten- 
tion, and was set down as mere “ Copperhead” vapouring. But 
on the 29th of May, the Grand Jury having just made a present- 
ment of the practice of carrying concealed weapons, the World 
made this the occasion for a short article, advising that “ it would 
be well for every family to be possessed of a good rifled musket, so 
as to be prepared for any contingency.” ‘A hundred or so of 
shot,” it added, “and a few pounds of powder might also prove 
handy.” ‘This advice was given on the ground that ‘ it is well to 
be ready to defend our homes and person! liberties from invasion 
| from any quarter.” This also attracted no attention except from 











of the slaveholders that their slaves are what they call “faithless | a few observant watchers of the signs of the times. 


and ungrateful !” But the French Emperor gives us some concern. 
We think him wonderfully sagacious ; but we have no faith in 
him. We believe that he would recognize the Confederacy, break 
the blockade, and ally himself with the slaveholders to-morrow, if 
he felt sure he could do so with success. But one point was settled 
for us by the capture of the Atalanta (a much more formidable 





When the invasion of the Free States was announced exultingly 
in the Richmond papers, they declared that one object of the move- 
ment was so to destroy our political and social organization that 
we should no longer be a coherent power, and so be unable to con- 
tinue the war or even to hold Washington. Had Lee been victorious 
they might have accomplished what they threatened ; and there is 
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no doubt, either, that they would have had the aid of the Pro- 
Slavery Democrats, or that that aid was promised them. Now 
let me tell you something that I saw. When the riots burst out 
in such fury on Monday, July 13th, Governor Seymour (of New 
York) was at a watering-place about an hour and a half from the 
city. Information was immediately and repeatedly sent to him 
during that day ; but he did not come up to the city until the next 
day. On that day I had gone into the Mayor's room in the City 
Hall just after mid-day. ‘The Governor was with the Mayor in 
a private apartment. ‘There came ina man, apparently a detective, 
who said, ‘‘ The mob is threatening the Tribune office, and there 
is not a man of the force within search to resist them.” The 77i- 
bune office is just across a little square, and | stepped out to see 
the trouble. ‘The square was full of a threatening and very ugly- 
looking mob, to which a man was making an inflammatory speech. 
I watched the proceedings closely for some time, expecting an 
attack at any moment. Suddenly, I saw the crowd begin to 
dissolve ; and looking for the cause, I saw a company of United 
States regular troops approaching. Then I saw Governor Seymour 
come out upon the steps of the City Hall. You would suppose 
that a mob which had just been engaged as this one had would 
have fled from the presence of the first executive officer of the 
State. But no. I saw the same men who had fled from the 
presence of the United States troops instantly flock toward the 
City Hall, when word was raised that Seymour was there. I went 
over, mingled with the crowd, and heard the Governor's nauszous 
speech, in which he did not once speak with authority, or even with 
dignity, and in which even more by manner than by words he 
deprecated the little irregularities and bowed to the majesty of his 
“* friends.” And there I saw standing, at the Governor's right hand, 
patronizing him, leading the mob in their cheers, and, finally— 
will you believe it ?—patting him on the back, the very man who 
had been inciting the riot a few minutes before in front of the 
Tribune office. ‘The explanation of which is that Governor 
Seymour is a small-souled and narrow-minded partizan, whom the 
Pro-Slavery Democrats hope to make into a President for their 
‘* Confederacy” in 1866. He did not want a riot; but he did 
want the disturbance to take some form which would defy the 
National Government and throw the State entirely into his hands. 
He reckoned without his host. On this very day, the second of the 
riots, there was a gathering of the agitators who had brought about 
the feeling which produced the riots. ‘They were in despair at the 
course which the affair had taken. They still, some of them, talked 
of getting control of the disturbance. ‘‘ Control it,” said Fernando 
Wood, ‘you can’t control it. The thieves and burglars have 
been before us, and they have brains. You must put it down. It 
can’t be helped.” And so the great insurrection flashed in the 
pan. 

The draft is ordered to go forward on Monday. I think that 
there will be no trouble on that day. It is the mustering in that 
I expect with uneasiness, If that proceeds quietly it will be only 
because the “Copperheads” are cowed, and Pro-Slavery Democracy 
is extinguished as a political power in this country. God grant 
it! A YANKEE. 








Fine Arts. 


THE ART UNION PRIZE-PICTURES. 
“Tue Art Union of London,” says the catalogue of that society, 
** was established to promote the knowledge and love of the Fine 
Arts, and their general advancement in the British Empire, by a 
wide diffusion of the works of native artists; and to elevate Art 
and encourage its professors by creating an increased demand for 
their works, and an improved taste on the part of the public.” A 
most laudable object this, pursued, as all the world knows, by the 
elsewhere proscribed machinery of a lottery, in which a subscriber 
of one guinea may chance to draw a prize worth 200/, Who would 
not become an “elevator of art” on these terms. ‘“ It is under the 
direction of a Council of the members” (I quote the same autho- 
rity), and various devices are suggested and promises given for 
the benefit and ultimate consolation of unlucky subscribers. 
Here are ‘“* Extra Chances,” but only for extra subscriptions 
(pleasant euphemism for greater certainty of loss,—for in a lottery 
the more tickets you take the more certainly you lose), and a so- 
called ‘‘Ten-guinea Prize” for ten-year men, i.ec., not a prize 
worth ten guineas ; but for those who have subscribed ten guineas 
in successive years without gaining a prize there is a prize worth 
—; well, the worth is not specified; but sooner than lose a 
subscriber ‘‘ an accidental omission of payment may be corrected 
by paying for two chances in the next succeeding year,” whereby 


the real meaning and value of an “ Extra Chance” (as being an 
advantage to the lottery-holder, not to the subscriber) is incau- 
tiously divulged. 

But the object is unquestionably praiseworthy. To doa great 
good, surely Parliament was justified in permitting the continu- 
ance of this little ill, and ought to be applauded for excepting 
Art Unions from the general suppression of lotteries. At all 
events, considering the difficulty of ascertaining what is the true 
principle of legislation or abstinence from legislation in cases of this 
description, a good result may be temporarily accepted as a suffi- 
cient justification of the course taken. Be itso. The Art Union 
was instituted in 1837, and fortunately in the exhibition annually 
offered by it of the works chosen by its prize-holders, a standard 
is supplied for measuring the wisdom or expedience of the ex- 
ception. The exhibition is this year held, as heretofore, in the 
Suffolk-street Gallery. Now, do the Council seriously think that 
they are helping to elevate art by encouraging the production of 
such works as (to take the first that offers on entering the 
gallery) “A Pastoral” (49); or that “an improved taste on the 
part of the public” is likely to be created by the exhibition of, 
say, Nos. (112), (113), and (114)? Do the members flatter them- 
selves that they are promoting the advancement of the Fine Arts 
by patronizing such “ professors ” as the painters of these pictures ? 
Of course, there is no such stuff in their thoughts; of course, a 
member subscribes his guinea in the hope of profit. He knows 
nothing of Fine Arts and cares less. He pays his money, his 
natural passion for gaming is gratified, and after a not intolerable 
suspense he perhaps winsa prize. The prize is worth 10/., 20/., 50/., 
1002., or 2007. ‘True, by the rules of the Union, it comes to him 
in the somewhat unwelcome form of a picture or statue, and the 
man who, if left to himself, would never think of spending twenty 
shillings upon any work of Fine Art, finds himself clothed with the 
embarrassing réle of a patron of artists. However, he has won 
something ; if it is not money it is money's worth. And he 
sets himself to perform the intermediate drudgery of choosing his 
picture or statue with a single ‘eye to the main chance. 
This main chance is indeed the only saving ingredient in the 
business. I wina prize. A tells me that I ought to select a certain 
picture at the 8.B.A.; B warns me that I have an opportunity of 
making my fortune by choosing a certain statue at the R.A. 
But which do I myself prefer? Nay, my dear Sir, I know nothing 
about it ; but I have a family to support, and it is of importance 
tome to choose my picture discreetly. Do tell me which to choose. 
The difficulty of choice is greatly aggravated by the rule 
which obliges the prize-holder to select from a public exhibition, 
and yet delays the time of selection until the buying public 
has freely exercised its choice among the exhibited pictures. 
Happy the prize-holder who asks for advice in the right 
quarter ! happier, if he has the wit to profit by the advice! It was 
not many years before his death that David Cox painted and exhi- 
bited his picture of a Welsh funeral at Bettws. We all remem- 
ber it. Our memory was refreshed by asight of it at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862. In the year that was signalized by 
its production a member of the Art Union, who had won a prize 
of 100/., applied to Mr. (a well-known artist), respecting its 
outlay, and received the sound advice to buy David Cox's drawing, 
which, by some accident, had hitherto escaped a purchaser. But 
the artist’s price for his picture was only 80/., and if the prize- 
holder bought it he would forfeit the odd 201. for the benefit of the 
reserve-fund of the society. This was hard to bear. However, 
Mr. was firm, and upon condition that he would himself 
give 100/. for the picture if ever his friend became dissatisfied with 
it, the latter sacrificed himself on the altar of the Fine Arts and 
took the picture. It may appear scarcely credible, but it is strictly 
| true, that performance of this condition was very soon required. 
| Mr. was not slow to obey the summons, and must have 
| deeply regretted the necessity which subsequently obliged him to 
| part with the picture at double the price he paid. Here, then, was 

a case where not even anxiety to make a good bargain, backed by 

the taste and sagacity of a most competent adviser, availed to save 
| the unlucky gambler from the effects of his own ignorance and 
| bad taste. 
Such, under the fostering care of the Art Union, are the 
elevators of art in the British Empire. Of course, there are some 
exceptions ; some fortunate members who have had the wit or the 
luck to choose well. Such are the possessors of Mr. Dearle’s “ Bird- 
minder” (82), and “ Waltham St. Lawrence” (112); Mr. David- 
' son’s “ Cornfield ” (120) ; Mr. Poynter’s “ Day-dream ” (40), and 

Miss Neumann's “ Grandmother's Lesson” (24), a little picture 
'of much force and humour. Mr. Barwell’s “ Reconciliation ” 
| (60), and Mr. Heaphy’s “ Incident in the Life of Kepler” (5), are 
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the two grand prizes, both well known to the frequenters of the 
Academy Exhibition. The former, black and blurred though it 
be, is much better art than the other, with its gaudy colours and 
obtruded moral. But, after ali, the salt is not enough to give 
to the mass; rather the salt is itself tainted by the mass of 
It is curious, indeed, 


savour 
dead common-place which surrounds it. 
see the power which bad pictures, hung on the same wall with good 
ones, have by the affinity, however faintly claimed, between them, 
to drag the latter down to their own level. 

Well may artists exclaim, “Save us from our friends!” It is 
well known that in England the majority of their customers are 
not from the most cultivated class, or the class best qualified to 
judge of the merits of a work of art ; but from the new men who, 
or other success, have raised themselves to afflu- 
ence, and love to surround themselves with the evidences of their 
It is no disparagement of these men that they are not 
judges of pictures; their talent is of another kind; but the fact 
that they are the principal buyers of pictures has a very 
serious effect upon artists. In the main supply still follows demand, 
and not the contrary; and it has been forcibly urged that the 
Royal Academy might usefully apply part of its funds for the 
support small number of artists who 
might desire 


by commercial 


wealth. 


during a few years of 
and in the judgment of the Academy be quali- 


fied, to pursue the practice of a higher class of art than 
that encouragel by the undiscriminating patronage of the 
public, and so set them to follow the bent of their own 


genius independently of the popular air. Such a scheme (into 
the merits of which this is not the time to enter) has at least the 


virtue of recog 
country are exposed, and honestly sets itself to avert and neutralize 


them. But Art Unions have a directly contrary effect. They not 
only do not acknowledge the danger but aggravate its evils, and 
by salisting i in their service the ever present taste for gambling 


secure the sale and perpetuate the production of works which 


cannot find buyers in the open herd and which had better never 





to! 


be heard of this brazen chaos. 


| Maff 


nizing the peculiar dangers to which artists in this | 


out-and-out admirers to be his best opera, has not yet attained such 
a general Continental reputation as to render its success here more 
than a matter of great doubt; and the total failure of Signor 
Schira’s Niccol) de’ Lapi, produced for the first time on any stage, 

naturally made Mr. Mapleson cautious. With the exception of the 
La Bella Mea,” which Madlle. Trebelli’s charming sing- 
ing popularized as a concert-room morceau, nothing more is likely to 
Still, credit is due to Mr. Mapleson for 
his bold stepin producing an entirely original opera. Faust, however, 
atoned for everything. The marvellous power of the drama, even 
weakened as it was, the constant flow of purely original and charac- 
teristic melody, the consummate beauty and dramatic skill of the 
orchestral accompaniments, and the varied range of action and 
circumstances, all combined to render Foust the most attractive 
novelty for many years past. Oberon, produced during the con- 
cluding series of cheap nights, attracted crowds for the few times 
of its performance, but the incomprehensible libretto and lack of 
dramatic vigour in the music will scarcely be long counterbalanced 
lendid overture and the magnificent cast with which it 


romance ** 


by the sy 
was given. 

With be. gn to singers, if Mr. Mapleson did not carry out the 
letter of his prospectus, he more than did the spirit. ‘Though 
Maillles. " Kaise r, Rosa di Ruda, and Kellogg never appeared, their 
plac fully supplied. Madlle. Therese Ellinger, a contralto 
of the most powerful character, appeared with great 
» Orsini and Azucena. Madlle. Volpini, cf whom great 

may be expected, took the part of Osc Il Ballo. 
Liebhart, a Vienna favourite—also unannounced— took 


‘Ss Were 


success as 


things ar in 
Fraulein 
the part of Susanna in Figaro, and exhibited an amount of artistic 


finish both which make her most 





in acting and = singing a 


| * #58 . “— . 
valuable acquisition in a part where these qualifications are so 


have existed. I sincerely sympathize with a writer in the I! est- 
J §) } 
minster of the current quarter, who says :— 

“Public lotteries, though as illegal as gamin; g-houses, are by no means 
sorare. They are called by the more euphonious and unmeat s 
of Art Unions. The prizes are pictures or statues in the place of coin. 
The professed objects of Art Unions are noble and praiseworthy; they 
are to encourage the vm >» Arts, and to convert England into a nation of 






i fArt. This is a most 
g anes fin, g. F 

s-fights are commended. It is argued that were 
betting prohibited horse-racing would cease, and that were there no 
racing the breed of h uld deteriorate. We are told that 
no prize-fights, a muscular Christian would become as great a rarity as 
the moa, Now it may delight two men to pound each other into jelly, 
and others may deli; ght i in witnessing the performance; but it would bea as 
absurd to maintain that Englishmen owe their pluck and muscle top ri 
fights, as that the ancient Romans were made magnanimous by gladia- 
torial combats, or that the Spaniards have been rendered courageous 
by bull-fights. Even more ridiculous and contrary to fact is it to main- 
tain that Art has been encouraged by Art Unions, or that they are 
anything better than disguised lotteries, and as such ought to | r 
hibited. If a subscriber to an Art Union draw a prize, he can 
mediately convert it into money. If the holder of a lottery-ticket 
draw a prize, he can buy a picture or statue with it. The distine- 
tion between the two is impalpable to ordinary minds.” V. 


followers ar 
which to practise 
is practised and priz 


genious disguise under 


rses We 
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THE SEASON AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Mr. Mapreson’s second season at Her Majesty's Theatre, brought 
to a close on Monday evening by a miscellaneous performance for 
his benefit, has unquestionably raised the prestige of the old Opera 
House to a point which, two years ago, it seemed very unlikely again 
to attain. Creditable as Mr. Mapleson’s attempt of last year was 
under the overwhelming difficulties of collecting and harmonizing 





or very similar reasons betting on horses | 


had we 


nex 


the immense mass of singers, players, and matériel requisite even | 


for the most hastily got up operatic performance, he has so in- 
creased, as well as consolidated, his strength during the past season, 
and given such proofs of energy, that next year’s season may be 
fairly looked forward to as likely to take rank with the most bril- 
liant of its predecessors. Like Mr. Gye, Mr. Mapleson promised novel 
ties which have not been performed ; but it cannot be said that he is 
without very solid excuses. The absence, through indisposition, of 
Madlle. Kellogg, the American rival to Patti, prevented the pro- 
duction of Linda di Chamouniz ; the moderate success of the revival 
of Stradella in Paris would have certainly diminished its chances 
of success in London, and for anything else, the extraordinary run 
of Faust, which was played for twenty nights without any per- 
ceptible diminution of the crowds who besieged the doors, was an 


unanswerable reply. La Forza del Destino, though said by Verdi's | 


urgently required. Madlle. Artot gave us a new and brilliant vivan- 
> in La and Mr. though not in 
the prospectus, supplied the necessary tenore robusto for Sir Huon. 
Iferr Fricke, though heavy and somewhat dull, possessed power of 


Figlia ; Sims Reeves, again, 


cre 


voice enough to render him acceptable as Marcel 

Successful as all these acquisitions have been, it is upon the more 
well-known artists of his first season that the lion’s share of the 
work has fallen. Madlle. Titiens has appeared in twelve of the 
fifteen operas performed, and in close upon sixty of the seventy 


performances ; invariably been the 
accompanying tenor, and Signor Gassier and Mr. Sautley have 
sellom been idle. Madlle. Titiens’ assumption of two new charac- 
ters—Elvira in J Puritant and Margherita in Faust—with perfect 
her career 


Signor Giuglini has almost 


s, have been the only events to be recorded in 


succes 


thisseason. Until she has a rival in her other parts, there will be 
little fresh to say. Signor Gassier's Mephistopheles was a great 
step in advance, and Mr. § Santley’s splendid declamation as Niccold 


one quite a new idea of his powers. Well known as were his 
», few could have thought him capable of 


wave 
refined style and fine voice 
such really grand and impassioned singing. 

‘The orchestra, thanks to Signor Arditi, has steadily progressed. 
While the principal players are identically the same as last year 
bi uly, 


len, 


numbering nearly as many as the orchestra at 


the whole 
Covent Gar has become more thoroughly disciplined, and in 


, Laust their execution well nigh reached perfection. The chorus, 
as far as regards male voices, has been wonderfully improved—the 


* oll men’s chorus ” and that of the soldiers in Faust for examples. 
Much may still be done in spectacle; but if everything progresses 
xt year as it has done this there are brilliant prospects for Her 


Majesty's Theatre. AMATEUR, 





BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF OF FRANCE.* 
Mr. Crowe's name stands so modestly on his title-page, and is 
so conspicuously free from the additions of initials and deserip- 
tions with which authors, and especially writers of history, are 
wont to encumber and ornament their names, that few readers, 
unless they happen to have read the first two volumes of the 
book, will be prepared for a work of such unquestionable merit 
and calibre. To write an intelligible and interesting five-volume 
history of France for English readers is about as difficult a task 
as it is possible for a historian to undertake. The high authority, 
indeed, of Sir James Stephen selected the French for the subject of 
his first lectures, as “ having borne to the other European States 
relations more intimate and more multiplied than have been 








maintained by any other power with its neighbours ;” and as 
“exhibiting in the strongest relief every conceivable variety of 
° zie History of Franee. By Eyre Evans Crowe. In tive “voluz nes. Vol. LIT, 


London: Longmans. 1803, 
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human character ; unless, indeed, it be that they are unable to be 


duli.” Still, ninety-nine Englishmen out of a hundred, in spite of | 


all that has been said to the contrary, are incapable of syimpa- 

thizing with the French political mind, or of understanding 
French institutions. The parliaments of professional lawyers, 

the confusion of the deliberative, executive, and judicial 
functions, the combination of social equality with political 
slavery, all stupefy and perplex an English student, breJ 

up upon Hallam, Macaulay, and such Whig nourishment. Mr. 

Carlyle remains almost the only English writer who has written 

a deeply interesting and at the same time intelligible French 

history. Andhe is interesting and intelligible because he seeks 

simply to realize facts and scenes, and does not seek ostensibly to 

theorize upon or epitomize and explain them. It is his intense 

craving, patient, sympathy, brooding over every detail, however 

slight, of human error, and woe, and passion, which unravels the 

tangled knot, and discovers the silver thread of divine law and 

justice and Nemesis, where all seemed confusion and frenzy. 

For the school of history which this book inaugurated, and which 

has influenced more or less every history written since, Mr. 

Crowe, it seems, has not much respect. The preface to his third | 
volume begins as follows :— 

“ Histories of countries from first to last are, I fear, no longer 
popular. Few readers like toembark on so long a voyage, uninteresting 
at its commencement from barrenness, at its close from brevity. The 
narrator is preferred who undertakes to paint a single epoch, which he | 
reproduces on a large canvass, so as to give life-like size and reality to | 
every personage. But the merits and attractions of such works, how- | 
ever great, cannot dispense with the necessity of more continued and | 
concise narratives of historicalevents. . . .” 

* This, no doubt, is history aiming at instruction rather than amuse- 
ment, and appealing to the judgment rather than the imagination. It 
presupposes, tvo, that things are more powerful than men, and circum- 
stances than individuals; that the age in its progress throws out the | 
mind and the agent which work and complete its purpose, rather than that 
the genius of the statesman can seize the helm and guide the bark to the 
goal indicated by his own prescience. Were this the case, portraiture 
would be history.” 

That is to say, Mr. Crowe has set before himself the task of 
writing a careful and elaborate text-book and book of refer- 
ence, and of cheerfully sacrilicing to this end, if necessary, all 
picturesqueness of detail, all fond and unnecessary lingering 
over the lives of favourite golden ages, saints, or heroes. It is 
impossible not to admire in these days of light literature such a 
voluntary sacrifice of popularity. Whether itis a mistaken sacri- 
fice or not is another question. Viewed as a book of reference, it 
displays a great amount of reading and research, and of patient 
careful thought. In point of form, it would have been better, 
perhaps, had it contained more foot-notes, mentioning oftener 
the authorities ou which the text is founded. A text-book is the 
concentration and comparison of many authorities, and a mention 
of them is indispensable to any one who, taking his start thence, | 
may wish to quarry for himself in the miue of any one period or | 
century. And Mr. Crowe has drawn from fresh and valuable | 
sources. The State Paper Office and the Archives of Simancas | 
have supplied him with information hitherto unknown. In | 
the absence of such references it is difficult to do full 
justice to the diligence and learming of the author, or) 
to estimate sufficiently the patience and labour which must 
have been required to compile three bulky volumes, the 
matter of which is concentrated rather than diffuse. Another 
desideratum is the insertion of dates in the margin, or at the top 
of the pages, and a map of France in at least one of the volumes,— 
great helps for purposes of reference. 

The period embraced by the third volume is from the accession 
of Francis II. to about the middle of the reign of Louis XIV.,—to 
within a few years of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
This nearly corresponds with the period during which Pro- 
testantism had a footing in France, and the greater part of the 
volume is necessarily taken up with an account of the struggles 
of the Huguenots for existence. Mr. Crowe has treated this 
subject with breadth and sagacity, and has thrown much light on 
the position, religious, social, and political, which the Huguenots 
occupied. In its origin a religious movement, though never so 
essentially so as in England or Germany, instead of leavéning 
and changing the heart of the nation as a creed, Protestantism, 
partly by force of outward pressure but more from inherent 
defect and selfishness, was gradually degraded into the badge of 
a class, a province, and a party. And if we bear this in mind, 
we shall think more justly and more charitably of Henry IV. and 
his double change of religion ; we shall look upon it as a change | 





of party rather than of creed, and almost sympathize with him in | 
saying, ‘ Those who follow the dictates of their conscience are of | 
For I am fellow-religionist of all those who are | 


any religion. 





' brave and honest.” Heroic they were throughout, as many a siege 


and victory atiest, and probably far more just and honourable, 
as well as more enlightened, than the rest of their countrymen, 
(we wish Mr. Crowe had told us a little more about this), yet 
existing “parked off ” in separate towns and districts, it may well 
be doubted whether their final expulsion was not the lesser of 
two evils to France. There is nothing so fatal to the body 
politic as an imperium in imperio. Tow different in spirit and 
intention were the silent labours, the humble sincerity, the shrink- 
ing from sectarianism, of the Port Royalists! These, by the way, 
Mr. Crowe has thus far scarcely mentioned. Doubtless when 
his fourth volume appears we shall have a retrospective account 
of them ; for seldom have heroic men and women unflinchingly 
maintained a futile struggle against overwhelming opposition 
more worthy to be recorded. 

It is the military history of France which Mr. Crowe enters 
into with most detail, and apparently with most relish. But 
even here he oftea stops short just when he has told his readers 
enough tomake them wish for more. For instance, he describes 
the relative offensive and defensive strength of cavalry and 
infantry at different periods. In early times foot soldiers fell like 
sheep before mounted knights. But at Agincourt the English 
knights (as he tells us in an exceilent and graphic description,) 
dismounted and fought on foot, and thus discomfited and 
overthrew whole hosts of the picked chivalry of France, 
compelling them thenceforward to adopt the same mode of fight- 


ing. Again, in the campaign under the walls of Paris, between 


; Henry IV. and the Prince of Parma, we read that Parma “ gave 
|up all thoughts of an engagement on perceiving the King’s 


army equal in numbers to his own, and far superior in that 
brilliant cavalry which then decided actions.” And our Eng- 
lish civil wars of the seventeenth century consisted chiefly 
of cavalry combats, the ordinary proportion of foot to horse 
soldiers being generally reversed. How these changes came to 
pass in the relative strength of the two arms is what we want to 
know, and what Mr. Crowe does not tell us. The relative 
physical capabilities of men and horses are much the same at 
ali periods. Nor will the introduction of fire-arms account 
for it. 

In describing great battles and in some other scenes of startling 
interest and magnitude Mr. Crowe departs from his programme 
of avoiding portraiture, and is better than his word. Days of 
extraordinary trial, when storms break which have been gather- 
ing for generations, when years of life and action seem crammed 
into hours, offer to him who has eyes to see a view, as from a 
mountain peak, far and wide over the dull plains and lesser un- 
dulations of human history. We read the details of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, of blood shed in the Queen’s very presence, of 
orthodox children of ten years of age strangling a Huguenot baby 
in its cradle; then we read that there was a Te Deum at Rome, 
and that “Spain and Italy were in adoration and jubilee,” 
and we understand at a glance, without more waste of words, 
how centuries of corruption must have gone before, and centuries 
of death and darkness followed, for such a Spain and such an 
Italy. But huge exceptional events do not make up the spirit 
of history, are often not even the best evidence of it. Would 
a description of London on the 10th of April, 1848, with guns 
yawning from the Bank of England, and the douce merchants 


' turned special constables, be as valuable a memorial of English 


history in this century as scenes of every-day life, such, for instance, 
as are described in Mr. Thackeray's “ Pendennis?” Events and 
statistics are not the only facts. The existence of a thought or 


| a belief is a fact, and one which may be of infinite importance ; 


to discover evidence of which an historian should, like Mr. Carlyle, 
travel over highways and byways without fear of offending 
against the “dignity of history.” Surely there is little tempta- 
tion to be minute only in describing princes and politicians where, 
as in the case with France from the thirteenth century onwards, 
there are but few breaks to record in their corruption, profligacy, 
cruelty, or shameless treachery. The vital spark of health and 
justice was assuredly not kept alive in high places; yet it must 


| have lived on somewhere,—or France would have ceased to 
| exist as a nation,—and in search of it we would willingly go a 


step lower with any guide who will take us. Even the most 
imaginative man can derive but a faint impression of the reality 
from a description, unless it appeals to, and in a manner com- 


| bines or intensifies, scenes and incidents not far beyond the 


range of his own experience. It is of little use to describe a 
snow mountain to a Lincolnshire fen-man, or a Cambridge boat- 
race to a beery German student. No one can evolve the idea of 
a mountain top (so, at least, says a writer in “ Alpine Peaks and 
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Passes”) or of a boat-race out of his own moral consciousness, 
even with the assistance of the best description. And so it comes 
to pass that an English reader, in these piping days of peace, reads 
of battles and massacres and mariyrdoms with a tacit acquies- 
cence, rather than with a realizing interest and belief; and he thiuks 
a history common-place, and fit only for a schoo!-book, which 
occupies itself solely with such startling exceptional scenes. He 
wants to understand the ordinary, as well as the extraordinary, 
condition of men and things—the food, wages, and dwellings of 
the labouring class; the sporting and amusements of the rich. 
Was the labour market overstocked at the time of the Crusades, 
and was that really a considerab‘e or appreciable addition to the 
moral and spiritual incentive which produced them? What 
buildings, isolated or gathered within walls, what objects, animal 
or vegetable, would have met his eye, if he had stood on yonder 
knoll three or four hundred ong ago, ee now are turnips 
and wheat anda gardenless mud : e him a dozen 
photographs, of real historic accuracy, taken at ‘coin at any 
time and place in a given century, and he would rather have 
them than a dozen volumes of print. He reads history, perhaps, 
with a lingering hope that some rays from its lamp may 
penetrate the intricacies aud seeming contradictions of con- 
temporary history, and, it may be, of theology. Above 
all, if he be a believer in the Old Testament philosophy 


cottage ? 


ke 


that philosophy, wherewith to test and verify the simple old | 
rules which proclaiin that in the long run right gives might, 
truth weal, and falsehood woe. 

We have ventured to speak, with all respect 
of seeming captious, of what seem to us omissionsin the book. 
We must say, too, that the style is not forcible or worthy of the 
matter. There are passages where misuse of relatives and | 
pronouns obscures the sense and even the grammar; and the use 
of such words as ‘ cult,” “ fastuousness,” “regrettable,” is at least | 
unnecessary. 
that is in them, not condemned for the want of that which, per- 
haps, might have been added, and, judged by this standard, the 
volume is very good and very useful, and a most valuable addi- 
tion to English historical literature. 





MAN; OR, THE OLD AND NEW PHILOSOPHY.* 
Ir is not without a certain feeling of shame that we are com 


pelled to acknowledge that, until very receutly, we were entirely | Garden, 
ignorant of the important fact that orthodoxy numbers the | comic story 


Rev. B. W. Savile among her most energetic defenders. It 
was, in fact, from an advertisement appended to the volume | 
before us that we first derived the information that this divine 
had already entered the lists some time ago, with a work entitled 
“Revelation and Science in respect to Bunsen’s Biblical 
Researches, the Evidence of Christianity, and the Mosaic 
Cosmogony.” ‘The present volume appears to be intended 
as a further advance in the same direction. So 
we can make out its purport, it appears to be 


Colenso and the “ Essays and Reviews.” But although the 
end aimed at in both these volumes is essentially the 


same, there would appear to be a vital difference between | 


the meaus employed for its attainment in either case. 

With respect to the earlier work, the advertisement above referred | 
to informs us, on the authority of a respected contemporary, that | 
in it, “by means of acute and close reasoning, Mr. Savile de- 
molishes, bit by bit, every attempt to destroy the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures.” This information is far from being super- 
fluous, for the weight of evidence to be derived from the volume 
before us is certainly rather against than in favour of the sup- 
position that Mr. Savile is possessed of any reasoning faculty at 
all. 
serious argument in his former work, he proceeds ia the present 
instance to give the rein to his powers of humour, and endeavours 
to laugh the objects of his attack out of the field. We much fear 
that he has undertaken a task to which he is scarcely equal. 

Whether it be possible to extinguish Mr. Darwin by making 
him ridiculous is a point into which we need not enter at 
present ; but we may aflirm with perfect confidence that if this be 
ever done, it will be by some more efficient means than senseless 
misrepresentation and a confused mass of jokes that are either 
stale or silly. Ridicule is, no doubt, a very efficient weapon 





* Man; or, the Old and New Philosophy; being N 
with especial reference to recent Writers on the “subject of the Origin of Man. 
the Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A., author of “ Revelation and Science.” 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Having, we presume, completely exhausted his stores of 


of | 
history, he seeks high and low for absolute fact, to which to apply | 


| passage 
| 


| 


But books, like meu, must be judged by the good | 


far as | 
directed | 
primarily against the advocates of the theory of the origin | 
of species by natural selection, and secondarily against Bishop | 


when it is wielded by a skilful hand; but Mr. Savile would have 
done well to reflect that it is one of those edged tools with which 
itis proverbially dangerous to play. That he has made some 
oue ridiculous there is, we imagine, no doubt at all; but it is 
equally certain that it is not the objects of his attack who are the 
principal sufferers. If the reader will bear with us for a few 
minutes, we will endeavour to give him some idea of the means 
whereby this reverend controversialist attempts to dispose of what 


he regards as erroneous doctrine. 
The first chapter of Mr. Savile’s book is devoted to the refuta- 
tion of Mr. Darwin's theory of the origin of species. This 


being disposed of, our author proceeds to consider man succes- 
sively as a Pyrrhonist, a necromancer, an allegorist, an orator, 
and a homo burbatus ; and finally winds up with a chapter on 
epitaphs, which he introduces on the plea that, “ having given 
so much atteniion to the beginning of man, we have thought it 
advisable to devote a chapter exclusively to the consideration of 
his end.” We will attempt a brief analysis of the opening 
chapter, which is the only one that has any kind of connection 
with the title of the work. Afterinforming us that Mr. Darwin's 
treatise on the “Origin of Species” is a very attractive book, he 
proceeds, apropos of nothing at all, to tell two stories—one a very 
old one about Sydney Smith, and the other a “ very admirable ” 
one about Lord Lyons having told a lady, who asked him if he was 
related to the Lyons family « of Norfolk, that he was descended 
| from the lions to which Daniel was thrown. He then observes 
that the author of “ Vestiges of Creation” did not go far enough 
| when he traced man back to a maggot, since Darwin has shown 


and at the risk | that heis really sprung froma fungus. He then turns to Huxley's 


“Lectures to Working Men,” selecting for special ridicule a 
which speaks of the well-known power of re- 
producing a severed organ possessed by certain animals, 
him an opportunity of introducing a garbled 
the time-honoured story of the two skulls of 
Cromwell. Next, he adverts to Darwin's speculation as to the 
possible transition from a bear to a whale, on which he 
/remarks that Pope Boniface VIIL. “ presents in his own person 
a very satisfactory proof of descent from the (Quadrumana 
Mammalia, in addition to an intimate connection with marine 
monsters, for it was generally said of him after his departure 
| that he came in like a fox, reigned like a lion, and died like a 


|which gives 
version of 


| 


| dog. ” Tle then gives us an extract from Mr. Darwin's “ Botanic 
* another from the “ Poetry of the Antijacobin,” anda 

y about a sweep burying some fossil bones. ‘This last 

| anecdote ‘suggests another about a vicar of Kendal, who in 


1785 warned his flock against microscopic researches by asking 
| them, “ What is it to us that there be four million tadpoles in a 
single drop of vinegar? God has wisely hidden them from 
our sight.” Mr. Savile declares that ‘ the example of this parson 
, affords an excellent guide of the right course to pursue.” Then 
follow another comic story of two quarrymen mutilating a fossil, 
and a brief allusion to frogs in coal, which lead naturally enough 
to Lord Monboddo’s theory, and to the reproduction of some 
funny verses on that subject, which appeared not long ago in 
Blackwood's Magazine. Mr. Savile then quotes Gerard’s quaint 
account of the origin of the barnacle-bird, which he suggests 
may throw some light on the nature of that curious 
fossil the griphosaurus; and wittily observes that the name 
‘archeopteryx lithographica which was proposed for the same 
fossil, “ may be freely rendered The Old Bird of the Rocky Moun- 
| tains. * Next follow a few pages devoted to some grotesque 
| Australian and Indian traditions, which Mr. Savile cites as prov- 
ing their inventors to have believed in Mr. Darwin's theory. 
At this point the stream of jests ceases for a moment, and Mr. 
Savile quotes with approbation the opinions expressed by Pro- 
fessor Owen, Dr. Whewell, and “another genuine philosopher ”"— 
Sydney Smith, to wit—respecting the origin of man. Refreshed 
by this brief pause, our author resumes his quips with increased 
vigour, and favours us with a burlesque police-report of an assault 
committed by “ T. H. Huxley, well known about the town in con- 
nection with monkeys,” on ‘‘ Richard Owen, in the old bone-and- 
bird-stuffing line,” and follows it up by a long speech which he 
puts into the mouth of the famous Neanderthal skull, with the 
object of informing us that it was the skull of an ape, not of a 
man. Then comes a comic list of thirty transmutations, through 
which Mr. Savile suggests that the original germ probably passed 





‘otes and Facts for the Curious, | 

By | 

Loudon: 
i 


in the course of its development into man. This appears to be the 
culminating effort of Mr. Savile’s genius, for after another funny 
story and two or three more quotations he brings the chapter to 
an abrupt close. 

We must pass much more rapidly over the remaining sections 
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of Mr. Savile’s book. The chapter on “ Man as a Pyrrhonist ” is 
directed against the “ Essays and Reviews.” It contains two 
points which appear to us worthy of special notice. One of these 
is a perfectly marvellous touch of ered ssional cant, which occurs 
in the closing lines of a satirical poem on the Essayists and 
Reviewers :— 
* Commend we these sceptical, smokified seven, 
These sillitied, stiltified, stultified seven, | 
To the svorn of the worl, and the Mercy of Heaven.” 

The other is the following passage, ore we quote on the 
chance that some of our readers may be able to sug yest @ possi | 
ble meaning for it :— 

t=) 


“ According to the diplomatic correspondence which was published after 
the seizure of the Confederate ambassadors on board the Trent, it appears 
that one of the officers of the ship was philosophically engaged at the time | 
of the outrage in reading the famous ‘ Essays and Reviews!’ What an 
honour, on such an occasion! in such a latitude! Climate and men’s | 
passions simultaneously at boiling heat! The courageous daughter 
offering her life in defence of her violated father! A real casus belli! 
And all tiis time one of England’s gallant sons absorbed, transfixed, and 
captivated by the ‘ Essays and Reviews!’ Methiuks I hear some poor 
wretch of an author, whose works have never passed the boundaries of 
his own limited domestic circle, in the throes of jealousy and envy at. 
such a testimony to the value of a work he could never understand, much | 
less compose, exclaim, with Serjeant Buzfuz of old, ‘ Chops and tomato 
sauce!’ Dut what are they compared with ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ the | 
Pyrrhonistic chef d'euvre of the present day ?’ 


“Man as a Necromancer” is a collection of modern Roman 
Catholic miracles, Mr. Savile using the word “necromancer” as 
the opposite to “ Pyrrhonist,” in the sense of a foolishly eredulous 
person. In “Man as an Allegorist ” there is one passage which 
we must be allowed to quote as a remarkably characteristic 
specimen of Mr. Savile's style :— 

“‘ The potato disease, or pota‘o rot, as it may be more homely expressed, 
is supposed to be caused by the rvtatory motion of the earth, upon which 
point all the really scientific men of the day are in perfect accord ; ; and 
we recommend the Pyrrhonists, who will, of course, raise doubts upon 
this interpretation, to consult those who are most competent to express 
an opinion on the subject, viz., all c mmentators within their reach, i.e, 
every commontatur.” 

“Man as an Orator” perhaps, the most amusing chapter 
in the book, as it contains a couple of genuine samples of 
American stump eloquence which are somewhat grotesque. 
The “Homo Barbatus” chapter is a plea for beards, in the 
course of which Mr. Savile addresses the Bishop of Rochester 
under the witty nickname of “the Bishop of Raw-chin-sir.” 
Finally, the chapter on “ The End of Man” is a sm ull « collection 
of stale epitaphs, sect in a framework of that disjointed chat of 
which Mr, Savile’s readers will by this time have had con-iderably 
more than enongh. 

The realer who - as ac oun unied us through our account 
of Mr. Savile’s work will probably feel tempted to ask, in 
mere astonishment, what object any saue man could possibly 
have in writing and publishing such an astounding mass of 
rubbish. This is a question to which it is by no means easy to 


give a plausible answer. Nothing can be clearer than the fact that | ; 


Mr. Savile knows nothing whatever of either physiology orgeology, 
and that he does not even understand the theory which he hasunder- 
taken toconfute. The following passage, in which it is difficult not 
to trace a conscious allusion on Mr. Savile’s part to his own case, 
will probably be regarded as affording strong confirmation of the | 
truth of our conjecture. If,” he says, “men in the present day 
will write themselves down asses, we must bear it philosophically, 
and take them as we find them.” We are not inclined entirely 
to agree with him on this head. There are circumstances under 
which it is not advisalle to pass over even the most abject folly 
in contempiuous silence. Mr. Savile is personally at liberty to 
exhibit himself in any light he pleases, but he ought to remember 
that something is due to the profession to which he belongs. It 
is much to be regreited that a chre syman should have the dis- | 
eredit of having written the most flippant and foolish book that 


has been publ ished { for a considerable time. 





HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES.* 

Tue author of The Heir of Rede!yifa” is entitled to a very 
fair place among living novelists. Her heroes and heroiues are 
very small people, it is true. In their most abandoned moments, 
their conduct could never be stigmatized as worse than 
“naughty.” They might be tiresome to live with, inasmuch as 
they are for ever glancing at some “ mamma”—-external or in- 
ternal, 


For fear there’s harm in 
What you, she, it, or they may be about. 





* History of Christian Names. Dy the author of “ The Heir of Redclyfte,” “I 
marks of History,” &c. Loudon: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 


\ “und: | 





| Redcly fe ” is in its thirteenth edition ten years alt: 


of fiction for more dus 


'own. Every Roman had necessarily two nami 


borne by them, as appellations formed out of their language. 
' 


But the litde virtues and litde sins which make up their 
little lives are told so p! 25 tly aud freshly that th ‘vy are by 
no means tiresome to read of. As a phase of character, 
stra'ghtlacedness is, we suppose, as well entitled to its apotheosis 
as the “polished ungodliness” dear to the auther of * Guy 


Livingstone,” and so the public appears to think, for *’ 





But, for the present, Miss Youge has forsaken t 
y and thorny paths, and the result of her 


wan lerings is this //ist wy of Christian Names—a book whose 


| many substantial merits we have great pleasure in ackuowledgiug, 


She tells us in her preface that the subject has had an attraction 
for her for the last twenty years. 

“The difficulty of gaining information, and the inconsistencies of such as 
I did acquire, convinced me that the ground was almost untrodden ; but 
the further I advanced on it the more | perceived that it 1 ‘qui ireda per fect 
acquaintance with language, philology, ethnology, hagiology, universal 
history, and provincial antiquities ; aud to me these were so many dark 
alleys, up which I only made brief excursions, to knock my head against 
the wall of my own ignorance. But the interest of the subject carried 
meon... And I have ventured to lay the result of my collections be- 
fore the public, in the hope that they may at least show the capabilities of 
the study of comparative nomenclature, and by classifying the subject 
may lead to its being more fully studied as an illustration of language, 
national character, religion, and taste.” 

We can assure Miss Yonge that her book stands in no need of 
an apology. Without at all seeking to dazzle and overwhelm by a 
display of crudition, it gives evidence of much diligent and care- 
ful research; and it is almost unnecessary for us to add that it is 
written throughout in pure and unaffected Euglish 

The individual, or Christian namos, as they are called, peculiar 
to each language are usua!ly invented at a very early stage in 1. 
As their signification is then well understood, they are at first, 
no doubt, bestowed from some special sense of appropriateness ; 
buta paneer soon arises for established names, and the name 
gets to be regarded asa mere appellative, and L yids its ground, 
though the ¢ sh: anges which the la ruage may undergo render its 
original meaning forgotten. eters yurs2 between two nations 
apeniing different languages leads to a mutual exchange of proper 
names; but these are introducad as the foreign tongue can pro- 
nounce them, and are set down by the first writer who hears them 
divested by mispell ne of their ori rinal meant l 
acquiring another t — at variance with it. Thus, the name 
Tadhg, in Evse @ poet, is introducel into English as Teague or 
Thady, and is next transformed into the Aramean Thaddeus, 
praise, or the Greek Timothy, honour Gol, Nearly all the names 
in common use belong to a language older than that spoken by 
those who bear them. Miss Yonge considers that a com- 
parison of the proper names borne by men and women 
in all languages ji 
either (1) from some circumstance connected with the birth; or 


I 
istifies us in stating that they all arose 
from the complexion; or (3) from the qualities desired for the 
d; or (4) from an animal; or (5) from a weapon; or (6) from 
a jewel; or (7) from a desire to dedicate the child to a divi 
To these should be added a few names of flowers, chiefly 
by women, and indicating a poetical nation. Religious 
abound in Hebrew, and next to that language in Greek a 
Slavonic. It is only in Hebrew that we mect wi : 





i 
| divine appellations as Eli and Elijah (God the Lord); the most 


analogous to these in spirit would be the heathen Teut nic 
Osgod and Asthor; 1 ut these are probably to be regarded rather 
as assertions of descent than direct proclamations of glory. 
Latin has very few religious names, and those, like Adeodatus 
and Amadeus, of very late date. Gaelic devotion was expressed 
by the prefix of “mael” or “ giolla” (servant of) to the sacred 
name, as Gilchrist. 

The Latin nomenclature may be considered the parent of our 
s, the second of 
which was the nomen—the name par excellence—and this he 
shared with the whole tribe, who were held to have sprung 
from acommon ancestor. In case a man acquired an additional 
appellation, honourable or ludicrous, it passed to all his male 
descendants, constituting them a distinct family, and was called 
the cognomen. In addition to this every man had his individual 
name, which was the pranomen. Neither prenomint nor 
cognomina were borne by females until very late times. Seven- 
teen names, the meanings of which are for the most part very 
obscure, constituted the whole stock out of which the pranomen 
had to be chosen, and the initial letter expressed it sufficiently in 
writing. The Romans stand alone in their custom of bestowing 


| individual names from numbers. ‘Their contribution to Christian 
| nomenclature has been not so much names that were actually 
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The most int resting portion of Miss Yonge'’s book is that 
which gives asketch of the history of nomenclature in the various 
countries of modern Europe. This has been mainly influenced 
by two causes—religion and literature, though the last has only 
operated within the last few centuries, and still is confined in its 
range. In Roman Catholic countries religion shows itself in 
the a loption of the names of favourite saints, as the universal 
Maria for women (though this be with 
Christian name before A.D. 851); in Great Britain and America, 


cannot met as a 


as with the French Calvinists, in the use of Scriptural names. 
These, however, have for the most pait been confined to 
the lower orders. To all appearances they have been 


ewployed simply because they were found in the Bible, and imply 
The 
little that is recorded of Tamar and Dinah, for instance, can hardly 
be said to be in their favour ; but they re-appear in not a few rigid 
Puritan households. And why should Mehetabel be popular? 
Many village registers all over the country show it; it was at 
Jarrow as early as 1578. It is suggested that it may have been 
a remnant of the East in Cornwall, or may have been chosen for 
We suspect that it was chosen 


no admiration for the character of the original bearers. 


its meaning (God is beneficent). 
on the same groundsas the farmer's who expressed a strong desire 
s should be christened Jupiter and Orion, inasmuch 





that his twi: 
as “he had- heard on ’em,” and considered them pretty names. 
Talitha cumi, too, has been used for the daughter of a Baptist 


minister. 

«A clergyman has been desived to christen a boy ‘ Alas,’ the parents 
supposing that ‘Alas! my brother,’ was a call on the name of the dis- 
obedient prophet. Among other proposed names may be mentioned 
‘ Elibris,’ which some people maintained belonged to their family, for it 
was in their grandfather’s book; and so it was, being E libris (from 
the books), the old Latin manner of commencing an inscription in a 
book.” 

The ornamental taste which prevailed at the beginning of the last 
century changed the soft e or the iz or y, natural to our tongue 
at the end of feminine names, into ia, and a lost of Areadian 
and Romantic names were introduced in imitation of the French. 
With the Georg 
Adolphus; and for women, clumsy feminines of essentially mascu- 
line names—Caroline, Charlotte, Wilhelmina, Frederica, Louisa, 


together with Sophia and Amelia. In the second decade of thie 


; came in the German names Frederic, Ernest, 


present ceniury the reaction brought about by the chiva'ry of 


Scott and the simplicity of Wordsworth began to tell upon names 

writes Miss Yonge, uw’, and 

people either betook themselves to the hereditary ones of their 

families, or picked and chose from the literature then in fashion.’ 

Up to the Revolution France was singularly little influenced 

ms in her nomenclature.  Frang s the only 

n to the stock in use in the tenth century. But 

from the middle of the fifteenth to that of the seventeenth con- 

tury the use of the Christian name had almost died out in France. 
It was unknown even between the 


Of late a 
tendency has sprung up to bestow on men foreign names never 
natural to France—Gustave, Alfred, Ernest, Oswald, &e 


“began to grow vulg 


“ Fine names,’ 


by foreigu nati is w 
notable aldiu 


nearest relations. 





and 
some of our English feminine contractions, such as Fanny, have 
luced. The use of surnames as Christian names 
glish, as on the Continent Church and State 
register what 


also been intre 
is exclusively E 
» to 


alike refuse t is not already recoguized as 


a ae 
eslavlisaca, 


Before trking leave of Zhe Tlistory of Christian Names 
we would most strongly urge on Miss Yonge to obtain 
the revision of some competent scholar for her book before 


In accentuating her Greek 
she seems; to have relied exclusively on the intuitive 
ceptions of her moral consciousness, and has not unnaturally 
been led to every conceivable 
her words have no accents at all, others have two, others have 
them in impossible places. It is again unusual, except in ele- 
mentary grammars, to mark the quantities. Such as 
these, which we have picked out at random from half a dozen 
consecutive pages, are really bewildering—Evéier, 


it passes into a second edition. 


per- 


‘ommit blunder. Some « 


words 


Ed oradios, 
Evsrayu;, Adidauus, Kitovarpa. But this blemish removed 
(the more irritating from its very slightness), we cau speak with 
unqualified approval of these very useful volumes. 





DREAMTHORP.* 
Mr. Siri is one of the numerous buttercups of English litera- 
ture. He is strictly vernacular and indescribably indigenous— 
very small, very bright,—each little sentence shining with the 
true buttercup burnish and gold, and in itself not much more useful, 
nor by any means less so, than the flower which ever since England 








London: Strahan and Co. 


| flow with thought—and there is nothing in them. 


f 


* Dreamthorp. A Book of Essays, written in the Couutry. By Alexander Smith | 





was England has gilded English fields and pleased the English eye. 
There is, moreover, about Mr. Smith’s prose essays (his poetry 
was very different) an idiomatic simplicity closely bordering 
upon the affectation of it which greatly strengthens our parallel. 
The buttercup, too, although it is such a simple flower, prefers the 
well-watered meadow to the thicket or the wool. Another point 
of resemblance is in the limited horizon of the floral aad literary 
buttercup. The field of the former is bounded by its own hedge, 
and so the latter seems never to have looked over the hedge 
of the strictly Eaglish provincial view. Not that Mr. Smith does 
not show much reading and polish. On the contrary, it is im- 
possible not to adwire the infinite pains he takes with himself. 
Bat the effect which his efforts leave on the mind of the reader 
is of a man who has registered every blade and sprig in front of 
his door, or, in his more metaphysical moods, has spared no trouble 
to count the hairs upon his own body. There is also the gentle 
reminiscence of the old polished English classic, and sentence 
upon sentence such as Addison or Pope might have written, had 
they lived to be twice the age of man, and lost hold of the past 
without grasping the present. 

No better illustration could be had of one of the commonest 
results of north of England culture than Mr. Smith's prose essays. 
They are elegant, almost models of style, simple, far above the 
grandiloquence which 
They are full of reflection and over- 
Like the 
astronomer who was put under chloroform to undergo an operation, 
and who poured out an uniutermitting stream of argumentative 
particles—but, because, inasmuch as, nevertheless, therefore, & 
Jortiori, q. ¢. d.—without any subject of argument, so this class of 
literature is full of forms, but the substance has a puny vitality, 
If any 
literary student will spend an instructive half-hour, let him 
compare Mr. Smith's Dreamthorp with the well-known “ Essays,” 
lutely republished, “by a Barrister.” The one he will find 

the old green lanes of English thought, coming 
from nowhere and going nowhere. In the other he will see, 
rout any display of it, the great shadow of coming change in 


mania for fine language and the tawdry 


some peop! » call grace 


| for the past, upon which it is re idly founded, is dead. 


tottering through 


wit! 
the very midst of the iconoclastic tendency of the sceptical 
lawyer. The thought of -the former meanders along the 
old helge-rows, the thought of tho latter is busy moulding 
new thoroughfares of thought into shape, and, even destru:tively, 
planning new railways of speculation. The former is the feeble 
ghost of the literature that is past, the latter is a 


> 


and amiable 
“ precursor” of what is to come, who unconsciously says well what 
he says because heis a powerful man, powerfully trained, not be- 
cause he tries to say it well, for his whole mind is in what he has to 
say, not how he will say it. In other words, Mr. Smith evidently 
writes to well; the “Barrister” to say what 
he has to say, éofus in ipso, and, if need be, he will fling classical 
traditions to the winds rather than fail to express his thought. 
Perhaps it may be said that this is rather an individual differ- 
ence between the two writers than any class difference between 
two schools of literary training; but in reality they represent 
two very distinct classes of English culture. The “ Barrister” is 
one of the best types of the University trained man, whose nature 
has been strong enough to retain its own independence in spite 
of the training, but on whom that training has had the peculiar 
effect of making style a primary 


write writes 


superseding the necessity of 


object. The prominent feature of the style of such men is the con- 
tempt of style except as it springs out of their thought, and what 


is more, a contempt even of thought except so far as it advances 
the thought of the day astep further. Mr. Smith, on the other hand, 
is a perfect type of the school, who, with second-rate minds anda 
great ambition, make the classical traditions of a bygone phase 
their fulcrum and starting-point, and having neither the natural 
strength requisite to rise into the true current of their own day, 
nor the artificial training necessary to supplement that weak- 
ness, potter to the end of their days among the buttercups and 
daisies of their own litide field of thought. The head of that 
school was undoubtedly the late Hugh Miller. He wasa man of 
very fine second-rate mind and indomitable pluck. How, to form 
his style, he wrote and re-wrote page after page of the Spectator, 


| comparing each with the original, until he was satisfied with his 


own version, and how he ultimately learnt to write almost as well 
as any man in the country is well known. But Hugh Miller had 
one advantage which saved him from many of the dwarfing « ffects 
of such a self-devised education. He was a geologist, and so far 
his mind was brought into contact with the newest trains of 
thought of the age. But for this it must be clear to any one 
attentively reading his works that he would never have risen 
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beyond the class of men which we have described, a class which { ment will render his volume specially acceptable to those 
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is almost peculiar to Scotland and to the manufacturing districts. | travellers who do not propose to confine themselves to the ordi- 
It may be said that some of these men write better than a unary beaten track of the Swiss tourist. It must not, however, 
‘¢ Barrister.” That is possible, if mere jingle is the tune of writing. | be supposed that Mr. Ball addresses himself exclusively to the 
But if he said what he thought, the * Barrister” would probably adventurous mountaineer. His book will be found fully to supply 
the wants of those travellers who are unable or unwilling to 


answer that he would not write as they do if he could, and if he 
encounter the fatigues and difficulties of a grande course. It may 


had only their thoughts to express he would not take the trouble 
to express them. ‘Take, for instance, the following passage in | be as well to quote a passa 
Mr. Smnith’s essay “On Vagabonds” :— this point is distinctly expressed. “The writer,” he says, 


—_ 





in which our 





author’s feeling on 


bonds, the most delightful in the | “warmly admires and sympathizes with the feelings of those who 
nature blossomed into all | have developed the ardent and aspiring style of mountaineering 
that has so largely increased our knowledge of the Alps, and all 
a but effaced the word‘ inaccessible’ from the Alpine dictionary ; but, 

Well, that’s pretty, perhaps. But the man who, at this time fo» the sake of the next generation, he would think it a matter for 
of day, after Coleridge and Gervinus, could write it, prints his regret if the life of Alpine travellers were always to be one of 
stature on the page as he writes. Perhaps Mr. Smith may have strugale and warfare. ‘There is a keen pleasure in storming some 
been nodding, for there are much better things in his essays. citadel of nature, hewing the way axe in hand, or clambering up 
_ “The lark is not always singing; no more is the poet. The lark | some precipitous outwork; but the recollections of days of soli- 
heey interesting while singing, at other times it is but a plain brown | tary enjoyment amid the more accessible and not less sublime 


* Commend me to Shakespeare's vaga 
world! His sweet-blooded and liberal 
fine generosities as naturally as an apple-bough into pink blossoms ant 
odours. Listen to Gonsalvo,” Ke. 











The thought is not new, but it will bear repetition ae erage ago m8 eg we ond atiding.” 
= , — we : The volume before us, which in size, type. and general ap- 
Or again :— pearance, bears a very close resemblance to Murray’s “ Swiss 
“TI would rather be remembered by a song than by a victory. I) Handbook,” is only the first instalment of the entire work. It 
would rather build a fine sonnet than have built St. Paul's; I would! ._ e eae ele , Rey oe 
rather be the discoverer of a new image than the discoverer of anew | > © ynfined exclusively to the Western Alps, the Central and 
planet. I have ear for no other harmony than the harmony of words. | Eastern Alps being reserved for future treatment. Mr. Ball has 
To be occasionally quoted is the only fame I care for.” fixed his eastern boundary at the pass of the Simplon; and con- 
This, too, is thoughtful, though it is but an amplification of Sir | sequently the present volume includes the range of the Pen- 
James Mackintosh’s dictum about the songs and the laws of a/ nine Alps to the west of that point, together with the various 
country. But Sir James Mackintosh would have been incapable | mountain groups of Piedmont and Daupliné, from Mont Blane 
of the indescribable egotisin of the passage, which suggests | to the Maritime Alps above Nice. It will be seen, therefore, 
nothing so much as the lispings of a child pouring out with | that very few of the mountains of Switzerland proper are 
garrulous importunity its love for what it hears other people | included in the present work. Mr, Ball commences at the 
have admired; and the almost involuntary exclamation that | extreme 
arises in the mind of the best-natured reader on perusing the | and east, concluding with the Monte Rosa range. Nearly the 
long string of things which Mr. Smith would rather have is, ve | Whole of what, for the sake of brevity, we may call the 
regret to say, only to be expressed by the slang phrase, * Now, | Southern Alps—i. ¢., from the Maritime Alps to the Mont 
would you now?” Siill we can recommend the essays before us, Blane group—are still very imperfectly known, and would 
if not absolutely for what there is in them, at all events for the} be scarcely known at all but for the labours of the 
materials they furnish for studying the different currenis of con- Alpine Club, It is to Messrs. F. F. Tuckett and W. 
temporary English literature. Mathews, jun., two gentlemen who certainly deserve the 
credit of being regarded as the most active and useful mem- 
bers of that association, that we owe nearly all the iuforma- 


south, and works his way gradually to the north 





THE ALPINE CLUB GUIDE TO THE ALPS.* 
THERE can, we imagine, be no doubt that Myr. Ball possesses 
peculiar qualifications for the by no means easy task of compiling 
an Alpine Guide. There are few men, in England or elsewhere, 
whose knowledge of the Alps is at once so extensive and | 
so minute. He has, he tells us, crossed the main chain forty- 
eight times by thirty-two different passes, besides traversing 
nearly one hundred of the lateral passes. ‘Those who are aware 
of the extreme difficulty—we might say, the impossibility—o! 
acquiring anything like an accurate idea of the geographical 
arrangement of a mountain district without an actual acquaint- 
ance with all its parts, willat once appreciate the immense ad- 
vantage which Mr. Ball must derive from the mere extent of his 
travels. And, in the preseut instance, Mr. Ball's own personal 
experience is supplemented aud backed up Ly that of the 
whole Alpine Cluk, whose most active members have 
freely communicated to him the results of their labours, 
and have, as he gratefully acknowledges, been of material | 
service to him in the preparation of his book. When we add that 
Mr. Ball is a gentleman of considerable literary and scientific | 
attainments, we have said enough to warrant the reader in form- 
ing very high anticipations respecting the volume before us, 
These anticipations will not be disappointed. Beyond all 
question, Mr. Ball's work will, when completed, be the best 
Alpine guide-book that has yet been published. We are by no) 
means insensible to the merits of Mr. Murray's well-known pub- 
lication ; but we have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be in- 
ferior to Mr. Ball's, alike in the accuracy, the extent, and the 
systematic arrangement of its information. Like all true lovers 
of mountain scenery, Mr. Ball strongly recommends the traveller 
to devote himself to the thorough and leisurely exploration of a | 
comparatively small district, in preference to making it his object 
to see the greatest number of different places in the smallest 
possible time. He has accordingly so arranged his book as to 
direct travellers in each district of the Alps to those central] 
spots which they may most conveniently adopt as head- 
quarters, with a view to becoming iutimately acquainted with the 
immediately surrounding country. This peculiarity of arrange- 


tion that we possess respecting these districts. Among the 
Cottian Alps both these gentlemen have done good work, especially 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the loftiest peak, Monte Viso. 
For the Alps of Dauphiné, especially for the Mont Pelvoux group, 
Mr. Tuckett is almost the only authovity. This section of the 
Southern Alps ranks next to the Pennine and Bernese ranges 
| both in the height of its principal peaks and the grandeur of its 
rock and glacier scenery. The reason why it has been hitherto 


so little visited is probably to be found in the extreme badness 
of the accommodation which it affords to travellers. Moun- 
taineers are not, as a class, apt to be over particular about their 
food and lodging; but even they will look askance at a district 
| where “the inns, with very few exceptions, are repulsive to an 
| unusual degree, food is bad and hard to procure, and the habits 
of the people are filthy beyond example.” In describing the 
| croup which lies between the Cottian and the Graian Alps 
Mr. Ball performs—certainly not by faith—the feat of re- 
moving a mountain. Nearly all the most authentic maps 
of this district assert the existence of a first-class mountain, 
the Mont Iséran, 13,271 feet in height, close to the Col 
|of the same name. One guide-book, of which Mr. Ball speaks in 
very favourable terms, actually gives an account of the ascent 
of this mountain and describes the view from its summit. 
No such mountain is in existence. Mr. Cowell in 1860, 
climbed the highest eminence near the Col which oceupies 
‘the precise position of the Mont Iséran of the maps, and 
found it to be about 1,600 feet higher than the pass, or rather 
less than 10,800 feet above the sea. It is rather singular that, 
after having taken the pains to correct this error in the body of 
his work, Mr. Ball should have perpetuated it in his index of 
mountains, in which the item “ Mont Iséran, 13,271,” appears in 
due course. Concerning the Graian Alps, we now know a good 
deal, thanks chiefly to M. Carrel, of Aosta,and Messrs. Tuckett 
and Mathews. ‘The Pennine Alps are, of course, comparatively 
well known, especially the Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa groups. 
Even here, however, the Alpine Club has done good service in 
determining more precisely the topograpliy of various parts of the 
range, particularly in the north-east portion of the Mont Blanc 
district, and the mountains that lie between the Great St. 





*A Guide to the Western Alps. By John Vall, M.RLLA,, F.L.S., &c., late President 
of the Alpine Club. London: Longman and Co, 
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And there is work 
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Bernard and the Matterhorn. still to be 


done in this quarter; for Mr. Ball tells us that few parts of tlie 
Alps have been so imperfectly explor las the chain between the 


Buet and the Dent du Midi. 

We must not omit to call the reader's 
duction to Mr. ich is by no means the least im- 
portant part of the work, « 
140 pages, and containing a mass of varied information which 


attention to the intro- 


ee all } 
rmuLis Volume, Wh 





xtending as it does over not less than 
cannot fail to be especially useful to the inexperienced traveller. 
of it 


, 


A considerable 
treatise on the geology of the 
Desor, of Neuchatel, who has put tog 
able form the latest results of geological research in Switz 
and Piedmont., Certainly not le 
the Alps, which is an admirable 


section is occupied by a valuable little 
Alps, communicated by M. E. 
ther in a clear and read- 
rland 


ss praise is due to Mr. Ball’s 
chapter on the snow region of 
résumé, within a very narrow co 
knowledge respecting the phenomena of glacier action. 


mpass, of the present state of our 
We 
must also specify the very complete list of Alpine books and 
maps, the only fault of which is that it is so copious as to render 
the task of selection one of no little ditliculty. Mr. Ball's advice 
to inexperienced travellers is, as might be expected, generally 
sound and judicious, and the novice in mountaineering cannot do 
better than follow his recommendations, until he has learnt by actual 
experience whatis best suited to liisownspocial wants. We especially 
commend the following sentences to the attention of the unprac- 
tised climber:—* The quality of sure footedness—a mountaineer’s 
first desideratum—depends upon two habits, both easily acquired 
—first, that of lifting the foot well from the ground, and bringing 
it down at once; secondly, that of observing the spot on which 
the foot is to rest. It is not mainly in order to choose the ground 
for each footstep that this is useful, though in some places it is 


requisite to do so ; the chief advantage is that the muscles, being 








epared for the 


i precise exertion that is 
If aware that the next step is to be 


warned by the 
wanted at the moment. 
on rock worn smooth, an instinctive movement of t 
utain the hold of the ground, when otherwise a slip 


ye, are pr 
Z 2 


he body is 





made to mai 
would be inevitable. way, a suitable slight effort 
often prevents debris from slipping; but heve the choice of the 
foot is to rest becomes important. 


In the same 


particular stone on which the 
With habit the slightest glance at the ground is sufficient, and 
Mr. Ball has taken 
special pains to give the traveller minute and accurate information 


the process is an almost unconscious one.” 


on the very important subject of guides. Not only, while deseribing 
each district, does he mention the names of the local guides in 
whom confidence may safely be placed, but he also gives in his intro- 
duction a general list of the best Swiss guides, accompanying each 
name with a few brief but significant words, which specily at once 
both the strong and weak points of itsowner. Many readers will, no 
doubt, smile as they recognize the accuracy of the following 
descriptions, which may as a sample of the whole. 
“ Zachary Cachat (ofChamouni). An excellent mountaineer, but 
odd-tempered. Ulrich Lauener (of Lauterbrunnen). A most 
powerful man, who has been a first-rate guide. He is of thirsty 
temperament, and rather noisy when the day’s work is over.’ 
It is but fair, however, to observe that scarcely in any case do 


serve 


| apy 


these slight infirmities amount to anything like disqualification ; | 


nor is it at all probable that they ure intended to be regarded in 
that light. 
direction in which it may be advisable in each case to bear with or 
to restrain individual peculiarities. The fact is that any man whom 
Mr. Ball characterizesas a good guide may be engaged with perfect 
confidence. The best men, we may add, are usual!y engaged weeks 
or months beforehand by members of the Alpine Club. 

One word in conclusion respecting the maps which are con- 
tained in the volume before us. They are at once more nume- 
rous and more accurate than those furnished by any other guide- 
book with which we are acquainted. Besides two admirably 


They are designed, no doubt, rather to indicate the 


executed maps of the whole region described, one of which is | 


coloured so as to show the geological formations, Mr. Ball gives 


country as most travellers can possibly require. Their utility is, 
however, seriously impaired by their being printed on paper so 
thin as to have but a poor chance of withstanding the wear and 
tear even of a single season’s travelling. Neither the author nor 


the publisher of the Alpine Guide can possibly be ignorant that | 
a map which is designed for continual reference must necessarily, | 


if it is to answer its purpose, be mounted on licen ; and we trust 
that the first edition of the work will be the only one in which we 
shall have to point out the neglect of this very obvious 
precaution. 
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} t Mytholo Egyptian Chri By Samuel Sharpe, 
‘The History of Egy; J.R.S: )—Mr. Sharpe, who 
1 d nsid tim 1 lal study of Egyptian 
yu h ull volum prove t some of the most 
distinctive d tianity may be t d to an Egyptian origin. 
y of the doctrines which together now make up 





iguished from the 
], are so many sad and 


or the religion of the 


nA} 





h Jesus taught and pr 
and that “ of the s 


that have no place in the New Testament, reached Europe from Egypt 








r most -called Christian doctrines, 


“rors.” 





through Alexandria.” Foremost among these errors are the doctrines 
of the Trinity, the two natures of Christ, and the atonement by vicarious 


sufferings, none of which, in Mr. Sharpe’s opinion, formed part of the 
religion taught by Jesus, Even if we granted Mr. Sharpe’s premises, we 





uld scarcely think that they warrant his conclusions ; for the fact that 


D aahal 
doctri 





istian 1¢ appears to have been more or less dimly fore- 





1 in the Egyptian creed does not seem to us to be conclusive 

as to its truth or falsehood. 

Our County; or, Hampshire in the Reiga of Charles II. By Henry 
(J. R. Smith.) —Mr. Moody, whose official position as 

of the Winchester Museum renders him, no doubt, peculiarly 





s the importance and attractiveness of Hampshire antiquities, 
has conceived the idea of “ presenting to his readers a picture of his 
native county nearly two hundred years ago, and of illustrating obsolete 
manners and feelings.” The particular mode of proceeding which he 
has selected for the accomplishment of this object is the construction 
of “a local tale,” the scene of which is laid at Winchester; and he 
justifies his choice on the rather curious ground that, “in the olden 
time important truths were sometimes revealed under the guise of 
Mr. Moody's analogy breaks down somewhere—possibly in 
At 
y rate, it is certain that his parable cannot be regarded as a complete 
success. As and Mr. Moody 

uld, have done better to convey his scraps of antiquarian 


parables.” 
t 


he comparative importance of the truths which he has to convey, 


a story, it possesses no interest whatever ; 





we think, 
information in a more direct and less ambitious form. 

The Pharaoh of the Exodus. By D. W. Nash, author of “ Taliesin,” 
&e J. R. Smith.)—The theory adopted by Mr. Nash respecting the 

yjourn of the children of Israel in Egypt is that which identifies the 
Hebrews with the race of Shepherd-Kings who were driven out by 
Thothmes IIL, the fifth king of the eighteenth dynasty of Manetho. 
This monarch, therefore, becomes the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and the 
th 1445 and 1431 B.C., rather more 
than a century earlier than the epoch which is usually assigned to it. 





t event is fixed between 


In foll g out the researches upon which this opinion is based, Mr. 





Nash has been led to the conclusion that the antiquity of the Egyptian 
rdom has been greatly overrated by some of the most distinguished 
For instance, he states that the duration of the dynasty 





Egyptologists. 


of the Shepherd-Kings, which has been variously stated at from five 
to nine centuries, was not more than 260 years, and fixes the date 
of the building of the Great Pyramid at about 2400 B.C. Mr. Nash 


‘ars to have devoted considerable time and attention to his subject, 
h is certainly stated with ability, is, we have no 





and his opinion, v 
doubt, entitled to respect, 

Lectures on the Revelation of St. John. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D, Two 
vols, (Macmillan and Co.)\—When we say that this collection of ser- 
mons is inferior to any of its predecessors, we are only stating what is, 
ps, the natural consequence of Dr. Vaughan’s choice of a subject 
on the present occasion. Of all the books in the New Testament the 
Apocalypse offers probably the narrowest field to the practical preacher. 
The system of paraphrasing closely the whole passage from which the 
text is taken, which is ordinarily one of the most striking and valuable 
features in Dr. Vaughan’s discourses, results necessarily, in the present 
case, in little more than mere amplified, not to say diluted, description ; 
and the practical lessons which the preacher has found to be readily 
deducible from the Book of Revelation are so few in number, that in 
order to make them suffice for all the thirty-eight lectures which con- 
stitute the series, considerable repetition has been unavoidable. Dr. 
Vaughan’s sermons are the most practical discourses on the Apocalypse 
with which we are acquainted; but any one who expects to find them 
equal to his admirable expositions of the Epistles will certainly be dis- 


} 
pernh 
i 

} 


| 
. . . . a X ~cL. 
us four special maps of the most important districts, on a much | “PP ae 


larger scale, which supply as detailed a representation of the | 


Tyra Eucharistica, Edited by Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Long- 
mans,)—This very antique-looking volume consists of a collection of 
hymns and verses, both ancient and modern, on the subject of the Holy 
Communion, In along and rather confused preface, Mr. Shipley tells 
us that he had two distinct motives in compiling this work; but, on ex- 
amination, this double object resolves itself, as far as we can make out, 
into one, the existence of which he might safely have left us to assume, 
viz, a desire to produce a collection of verses on the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. Mr, Shipley's volume is intended, we presume, exclusively 
for High-Church readers, We may add that many of the verses appear 
to us, from a literary point of view, to possess a respectable degree of 
merit. 
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A First Year in Canterbury Settlement. 


author's friends, not with the author himself, that the 
The letters and journals from which it is compiled | ef a 


its publication rests 


were sent home for family circulation only by a young 


who has recently emigrated to New Zealand. 


this is not one of the numerous cases in which family 
Mr. Butler's sketches form 


iumphed over sound literary judgment. 
triumphed und literary judgment 
a gift which 
contain nothi 
peries of a sheep-farmer in Ne 
handled these common-place 






judgment as to produce a volume which is 


instruc considerable degree, Mr. 





experience in a remarkably straightforward and intell 
the inten 


we should be } work which 
might consult with greater advantage 

The North -Devon Scen ry Bo rhe, 
Marshall, and Co.) —Mr. Tugwell, who has : 
book to North D 
markably busine 


led to name a 


:-like public 
people mig 
country throu: 
from his former work. 
Book 


verbal descriptions 


as a kind of companion to his 
and stories 


doubt, be an ac 


which it de 





cute into the mouth of a fictitious merchant's clerk 
whatever. Mr. 


clear impossibility to take any interest 


descriptions are acc vomnpanied by some remarkably hard illustrations in 


By Samuel Butler. 
mans. )—The preface to this little volume informs us that it is with the 


is really worthy of the acceptance of the public. 
but an account of a long voyage 
Zealand; but thei 


materials with so much Heslliones and 


Butler communicates his | telliz 
appears to us to be the best thing in the book. The boy who does not 
to his taste in Mr. 1 


3y George p Seed, M.A, (Simpkin, 
rei uly pul lished a “ Hand- 
von,” which, from his account of it, must be 
ation, has though 
cht desire to have a fuller notion of the peculiarities of the 
h which they are to travel than can possibly be derived | A Guide to Domestic Hydrotherapeia. by J 
Accordingly he has published a 
“ Handbook,” ¢ 


t it poss 


of scenery, interspersed with versi 
supposed to have been picked up on the spot. Mr, Tug- 
well’s book is pleasantly and intelligently written, and will, we have no 
ceptable companion to many of the visitors to the county 
ibes. It seems to us a pity, 
thought it advisable to put the information which he has to communi- | he 


(Long- chromolithography, f 


responsibility of Th 
Cambridge man | Both these volum 


We are glad to say that 
partiality has 


They | work, are of the most 
», and of the early ex- 
r author has 





nsely mediaeval s 





f 
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at once amusing and 








gible manner, and 





nding emigrant | find something 


markably hard to please. 
French, 
well told and interesting story of the * 


lated from the 


a re- 


ible that some | artistic illustrations 


*Scenery- | (Simpkin, Marshall, 


ms of legends | patients who have 
their earlier stages 


however, that he has 


, in whom it is a 
Tugwell's 


I 


lary ge staff of contributor 


about natur: = history, Mr. 
t discoursing on cric to and an anonymous 


and its attractiveness is g 
by M. Morin. The bo 
up, and is in every way to be highly commended. 


a 
sisting mainly of | thrown together a body of instructions, the object of whi: 
acquired faith in the water-cure by their experiences 
at Malvern and elsewhere “ 
disorders which may assail them when the 
confines his attention to those diseases which, in his opini 
s at least, be safely treated without 
takes unusual pains to render his directions cle: 
non-professional readers. We have not much faith in domestic doctoring, 
on whatever principle it be conducted, but we dare 
tised on the water-cure system with as little danger as on any other. 


from drawings by a gentleman who is succinctly 


ge 


described as H. B. Scougall, M.A., Cantab. 

Boy's Own Volume. 
Little French Boy. By 
s belong to that att 
monly known as * Boys’ Books,” 
| delectation of the fortunate y 

the first of them, which appe 


Midsummer, 1863. (Beeton.)—Adventures 
Alfred de Bréhat. (Bell and Daldy.)— 
ractive class of literature com- 
which is so lavishly provided for the 


the present day. The contents of 





be an instalment of periodical 


niscellaneous character, and are furnished by a 
Among them we find Mr. Edgar telling an 
ry, the Rev 3 G. Wood and Captain Drayson 








ywgrave lecturing on chemistry, 


entleman 


ing a tale of adventures among the pirates in the China seas—which 


thlication must be re- 





‘h is very well trans- 
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it higher class. Itisa 
Swiss Family Robinson” type, 
eatly enhanced by a number of spirite] and 
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M. Gully, M.D., &e. 
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*h is to enable 
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same method, with the 
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SAUCKE—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
we CESTERSHIR E SAUCE. 
lelicious condiment, pron 


eed by Cun- 
uvuisseul 


“TILE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Per 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worth! 
imitations, and should see that LEA and PeRRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors 
Woreester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Messrs. Barctay and Sons, London, &e., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
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URYEA’'S MAIZENA is the BEST; 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even nouced. The 
Lancet say zena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
Toot in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.’ 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consig for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 
RENDELL, an de 33 Euste heap. 
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BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

i ARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCE- 
RINE SOAP POWDER makes its own Soap, 
aud saves oue-half of time, two-thirds of Soap, and 
three-fourths of labour! A Penny Packet will make a 
Pound of Glycerine Soap, possessing extrao:dinary 
Lathering and detergent qualities, Ask only for Harper 

Twelyetrees’ “ GLYCERLNE ” Soap Powder. 
Patentee, HARPER TWELVETREES, Bromley- 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oil 

men, 
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imported. Agents in ev t ly it in Packets. 





ARDEN and FISHING NE 
s,and RICK CLOTHS.—The Ga 
f fruit trees from frost ar 
l-beds from the ravayes of birds and o 
sa sound, second-hand tanned Net 





Poultry. Bird, Cricket, 


t Eel-traps, 43, Gd. ar 





A) ALL FN, Not, Tent, Marq 
Cloth M irer, 62 Se) ur street, Jcusior 
London, 
UPTURES.mLY ROYAL LELTERS PATENT, 
Wires MOC-MAIN LEVES 
TRUSS is ed_by upwards of 200 Med ical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 


tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 


requisite resisting r is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn d sleep. descriptive circular 


which cannot fail to fit 
reumference of the body two 
g sent to the Manufacturer, 


may be had, and the Truss 
forwarded by post, on ul 
inches below the hips 
Mr. WHITE, London, 
Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 25s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; 
Is. Double ditto, ’ J : éd.; 
Is.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and! od; 
tice orders to be = papebte to John W hhite, 
ce, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
I: PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 é&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS,SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piceadilly, 


H°t LOW AY'S 
Arrested. — N I 


itself than the daily sinking o 





228 Piccadilly, 





postage, 












London. 





ble sight presents 
g throu gh consump- 

I e thost 
vion 
roving au cough. 
» taken on the first warning of 
consti tution: il delic acy. Their invigorating properties will 
soon re-establish tone and regularity throughout the sys- 
tem: they will increase the appetite, ame: zest 
regulate the liver, and rouse the kidneys and bowels to 
natural and salubrious action. Holloway’s Pills have 
rescued many contirmed invalids, whose energies seemed 
to fail them just When strength should have been greatest, 
and who, but for these, would have become weaker and 
worse. 




















OSS OF APPETITE, WEAKNESS, 
&e.—A Toxic.—Dr. Hassall and the Medical Pro- 
fession recommend that valuable stimulant—* WATERS 
QUININE WINE.” Manufactured only by ROBERT 
WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, London, E.c. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Werehousemen, and others, at 
30s. a dozen. 


Wholesale Agen's, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 








NEFIT | of reduced duty ob- | 










MESSRS. GABRIELS INVE NTION. 


O Sr EO-EIDoON— 
Her Majesty's Letters Patent.) 


ARTHIC IAL TEETH, from One 





} plete Set, without pain or 
| usual charges, by Me-srs. 
Dentists, Ludgate : 
1 rl st t, ¢ syu ; OOS N 


y street, 











wud appointments 





TE SE TH. —BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 
ion, of which he is the sole Pateutee (protected 
1560), ‘AR rll ICLAL TEETH, to last a lifee 
MADE aud FITTED iu a few hours, without 
»xtractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
n impos ible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell's 
», whi is invention, t free for 
Consultations free. y moderate, 








7 stamps rms str 
8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 








\ R. HOWAR SURGEO N- 
4 DENTIST, 52 Fleet st trent, has introduced an 


ENTIRETY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 





TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals ~ the ek osest observer ; 
they will never change colour y, and will be found 





This method does 
ts, or any pa nf ul operas 
eteeth that are loose, and 
‘ulation and mastication. 
red sound and useful in 


superior toany teeth ever befo 
not re jure the extract 
tion, aud will sup port and pre 
is guaranteed to restore art 
Deeayed teeth stopped and rez 
mastication. 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


nm 












D® vYNE FORD’ 5 PU RE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has 1 n during twenty years 


emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 








z ILLS. — Decline | 








universally accepte i w the > as the best remedy for 
Aci of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, G¢ it, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 

\ in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
wv DINNE FORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
and sold by allrespectable Chei mists throughout 












the world. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
G LENFIELD STARCH. 
J AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled star 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
by Her Majesty's Laundress to ba 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
. 





is 


and pronounced 
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E LE R ond had gees Ss 


VING 


(eatin ng ia waa t 


W Hk 


Ins 
1 i 


pure ISH YOUR. “HOUSE 


D EA N E 
TRONMONGERY AND Fl S iaiees 
WAREHOUSES. 
DEANE AND CO LONDON BRIDGE 
I 1A.D.1 
D EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY, 
cel l fort than 150 years t 3 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. ‘I 
ext ve 
tast l sot ery pu I 
some of t riv handled Kuiv 
l g of ‘ rin ri i 
ranted :— _ ; 
ee. ————- 3d s. djs. dl sa) & 
Table Knives, | rd sane li 16 : ’ 
Dessert ditto . ssen jt 12015 WIS eR ? 
Carvers, Joint, | 56 ¢ . vii 
LEC TRO-PLATED. SPOONS AND 
4 FORKS i factut ll tinished 
strongly plated. Ev AL t l uk 
and gual I 
~_ 1 LE. TEA h sil 
—— 2 t 2nd ! ¢ 
calalsiala! ale 
Table Sy s p. doz | 4h 3 i 3 
Table Forks , 1 ( 5} 44 ' i i 
Dessert I ~ , 0 2U y2 40 ‘ i luv 
Dessert Spoons ,, 4 ov b i he i il 
‘Tea Spoons li | 1s ? 


SANE and CO’S NEW ILLUs- 


D' 


TRATED CATALOGUE and yp t FURSISH.- 
ING LIST m halon application, or ] e. This 
List ¢ t leadir i l f i all the rious 
depart f their est shment, and is arranged t 
I i a s tion ol is I 1 
Pp la ‘ vy, | I Ba 
be *. Fi ! sica Bed Britannia 
M ( a2 1 brass G ls, ¢ nary | sils 
q Brushes, Mats, ¢ 


ANE LONDON BRIDGE, 


~ MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


DEA AND CO.,, 








2 REGENT STREET, LONDON, a 67 axp ¢ 
KING WILLIA M STREI r. LONDON BI MDGE 
Supply purchasers m tl Mam ry, Qu 3 
ae Plate and Cu lery Works, Sheitield. 

ISHED IN SHEFFIELD, A.D., 1810, 


TABLE 


IN BROTHERS’ “SUN” 


KNIVEs. 


yi 











e unless their Corporate a 
Ma | Sun lto father by th 
Cc y Ss el 5), is sta lont 
blades; U of th lity, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come | in hot water; the ditfer- 
ence in price i casioned solely by the superior quality 
aud thickness he ivory haudles. 
Ordinary Medium Bes 
Qu Qualit 
Es. dL 8 s. d. 
Two Dozen I Si Table 
Knives, I Har : - 24 6 01h 0 
One-and-a-halt D ni Size 
Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 O14 G21) ¢ 
One Pair Recu Meat Carvers 0 7 GO1lL Oo] ¢€ 
One Pair E Ss ditto .... 0 8 €012 16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers 0 7 tvll 15 0 
Oue Steel for Sl per ‘ 0 ; ono 460 6 6 





M4 66 
and CUTLERY 


Cc 
MANUCL 


B" 


mp! Service 
\CrORY—QUEEN'S PLATE 
WORKS, SHEFE cL D. 


DSTEADS, B \THS, “AND” L AMPS. 








LIIAM S. BURT ‘SIX L. ARGE SHOW- 
noo MS . sivel the SEPARATE DIS 
PLAY I illic Bedsteads. The 
stock st, newest, and 1 
Va i i t ublic, and marked at} e3 
pro 10s ut be ave temled to make his 
establ . ngui l in 3 country 
Bedsteads 2 ver B 
from 53. to £6 each from 6s. t 
ro lds. each. (All 1 othe rat Pu 
Solza oil 43. 6d. per ga . 

Wie S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 





LOGUS gratis and post iba 1, It conteins upwards 
strations of i ed Stock ef Steir 
rand blectro-Plat Ni iver and Britannia 





Dishes, Stoves 
tchen Ranges, 
Kettles, Clocks, 


is, h- rs, Hot- 
Marble Chimney-pieces, K 
: Tea-Traya, Uras and 


Mets 
Fenders, 


Lumps, Gaselic 











Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Lron and 
Brass Bedsieads, Be 2, Bed-room Cabinet Farni- 
t re, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 

ge Show:-! us, at 50 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 





4 Newman strec 4, 5, and ¢ ace; and 1 New 


man yard, London. 


Perry's 


NDIGEST LON —MOR SON’ Ss 43 E PSINE 





WINE, the digestive prit gee paegunes 
from fresh calves sachs, combined with a rich sto- 
machie wit $s a perfectly palatable form for admi- 
histering ti is popular remedy tor weak digestion. 

M rel by T. Morson and Sox, 19 and 46 
South u row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s 


s. each, 


UNEIY: ALI 


' 
| 
| 
| 
! 


| 


| TUVENILE( 
J for all ¢ 





GLOVE CLEANER,” is superior to Benzine, 
Camphine, or any other preparation, fur cle aning Gloves, 
and removing paint, tar, &c., from silk, linen, 
woollen, and every r kind of textil le fabric. 

teing quite neutral, this article d N most 
delicate colours, and can | appled with 1y 
material, 

Goods that have been cleaned 
retain no unpleas 8 1 ‘ 
lelicately perfumed. 

Sold retail in bottles, pr one each, by 
chemists, oilmen, and fan dei wholesale 
CARLE Bi AGDEN, C 2 Andon str . 

} near the Blackwall Railway Terminus, E., and all the 
| wholesale houses. 





E D PR IZE -ME DAL LOCK-STITCH 


ESPOKECLOTIL, 


JQ EADY MAD! and B 
© ING forall Classes, aw] all Ages, wt E. MOSES 
LSoNn’s 
‘Tes CEL EBRATED * INDISPEN- 
SABLI SUIT, s 
1 Excursionists, f K. MOSES a 


}soNs 


AOTRING | ing 
aE 


at vari 
1 SON S. 


ly 


SEs 














Jo] OStERY snd DS APERY, 14 5 
Aves, at E. MOSES and SON'S 
FLATS and Cal APS for all ( and all 
E Mi ~-t 
.300TS and SHOES, es and 

> NA MUSES 
( yb rFITS, for all Classes, all Ages, and 
" 1 Clim ut E. MOsks LSON'S 
kk. MOs-~ESs SUN 
I Hl 
134, 155, 156, 157 M 8g, St 
i New 0 s 1 Ha 
17,1 i i } kus 
‘ ry Establishments 
1 ‘ 1, Yorkshir 
T i y Friday 
i . ‘ SAlis » Wa t 
\ \ les i ihe vest | sin } 1 
A , ppt \ ‘ " 
wm vretu 1, 
Listof I I . 3 reastvement, Fas 1 
Card, and « 4 Gos i Dress, 3 l 
post vce, 
if J. and D, TICOLL, 
a COURT Ta mR te. 
114, 116, 118, aud 12) hi NT SIREET, W 


22 CORNHILL 
10 ST. ANN’S 8, 


, LONDON: and 


ARE, MANCHESTE! 


For Gentlemen visiting Seas Pou 3 fa 
ting, any" , 
found most 


the Neglig 
serviceable. 


Sulla: t N 





T HE 


is now made Wa i 
ree impeding persp nu,” by t 
which has been tested for xe last 
in their well-known Guinea Waterproof Over 
The Jacket of the Negligé Suit will thus resist many | 


hours’ rain. 


Qik aS bD’s EURE KA SHIRTS. 


\ superior nd quality of the 





—The s@€ Sh e 


well known. 
Price, 
A measure 
fue 


s.,and 45s. the half-dozen. 


and instruction 


— 
10s. B¢ 


for measurement s pose 


h. FORD and CO 
.—bF ORD’ 


oy HES rs 
LS 


33 Poultry 


EC 
COLOURED 





5 
I 





EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Gentlemen are soliciied to inspect the new su c 
patterns. 
Six superior shirts made to order for 33s 
THE FRENCH COLOURED SHIRTINGS 
brated for their fineness aud durability. Six shi 
c to measur riis. P ns of th 
ig it Ou Peceipt of Luree sta . 
R. FOR! D and CO., Pateutees, 5s Poultry, E 





—The REGENT SHIRTS. Six 


and 4%s,.—The 


Seta, 


es Revent Shirt en 
wngely patronized; its superior shape, materials, aud 
TK CanNMOL fall in Civing satisiact 


in all Sizes or 1 nee to Corder, Direct 
ty} S 
GOLSWOR rHY, Shirt 


Kept 
e.l-measurement sen 
THOMAS Maker, If q 
i lo Ww. 


rnd Outtitter, Foubert's pla Lic 
POUsISTS, PEDESTRIANS, 
d and RIFLEMEN 


Should not 
PATENT YOKE 


Light— wate 


irchase the 
KNAPSACK, 


t—che ap. 


tuight—pert 
AND MANUFACTURE! 
SILVER and CO., 

Portwanteau 


A PORATHA RTIKON.— 


PATENTE 
Ss. W. 
by 


ES 


And sold Ms ikers, &e 





‘The MAGIC 

















» 
‘ 


INSURANCE 
ANY 


OYAL 


COMP 




















' Lombard s 
Royal Insurance Build al l. 
TOTAT. ANNUAL REVEN E EX Ss 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS INITAN VER €1 
Cbairman in L pool—Craries I , Ps M.P. 
Chairman in London—W au Wa sq 
Fxri mR Yeu 2 
I Dire s of R ll ‘ , 
all ad u m ly 
lve vor at th M S 
| Rra* 
The Dir 31 N 
t Fire Pre sot only l 
x 5 
I high « arative |] 1 held by I 2 
the Governm Returns of Duty is again yu 
Caine 
The pr of isiness x 1 
siderably ain ’ ‘ i year, and 
in ts iss w ‘De 
i s t r en mt <« ft the 
b c n ! Brit i 
I 1 Tnsn I £i5,1 l and of the 
Nort iean business, whi } separately 
“il l idl 
I Bra 
The ry ying duty now fa D tors 
sta sum assured on ne sf mar 
ex 3 that of the yea E10, und 
as arrived att almost unexampled amount asingle 
ar of £708.427 on nena) new |} ies issued. Until 
hin t t few ye is t ed that st a 
ssured as that which “he as just been an ced the 
result of oue year’s business was all but uuleard 
Puis portion of the Company's bu-i been cares 
hed. and cannot fail to > 1 h satisfaction 
ider, as wellas no simal nent 
to the par pating life assurer. 
rein the s 1 of lives is 
tement of the number! ted. 
sll for the y iw a 
1 for assurar ’ s to 
3 of ineligibi ave led to 








ted lives annaally at ~ i 
much t ling those whiel it ‘ 
clared as i e in asingle year, fr 1 i 

f some k her 
Ift te thoir 1 the D now 
t I ed Kingd to ann > 
it Bu sits p $ 1 undoul v 
’ racid th at of any rer ny iblished 
rin | lon or elsewhere when amal 
vitions have taken place. ‘I rr Duty ha 
proved this. In Life, the amount of New Policies already 
reported makes all other evidence needless 


rt with the 
he Royal 
a Coh- 
of tl 


The Directors conclude their present Re 
expression of an opinion that the pros 
Insurance C ompany were never brighter, a 
sequent h nu mag il remen 
past, that the future may Are ld for ita 






disting 





greater magnitude, « »mbining y lisliec ninere 
success to the Oifice with a lengthene 1 career of useful- 
ness and protection to the public. 
VERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in Londen. 
HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra, Mo let ator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass, Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and Orua- 


ments, 


Ww 


rd street 


GLASS CHANDELIE RS, 
s and Mantel piece Lustres, for Gas 


15 Oxf 








OSLER, 
SLER'S 
Wall L 
and Candles, Table 
Glass Dinner Servie 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 
All articles marked it 





Ornamental Glass, English 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing pro ly « ited 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford str WwW. 
LIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms 


Br ad stre t Estab.ished lsv7. 


E SOMMIER ELASTIQUI 





PORTATIF.—The wdation for all Mattre 
Bedding should be elastic, and the usual Spring Mattress 
is too heavy and cumbeisome for general use. HEA. 
and SON'S new Patent LE SOMMIER wa ASTIQUE 
PORTATIF is made in thre > Sepal ute parts, and is ther 
fore light and portable; it is also cheap ond durable ; 
and as it has no stuffing on the top, it cannot harbour 


moth. 
2 


}T EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGU} 


, containing Designs and Prices of 


100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 di weer ty ac Bed 
room Furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 


Bedding, and Bedroom Furuiture Manu- 


Tottenham Court road, W. 


Bedstead, 
facturers, 196 
TRAVELLING, — The 


the 


LPINE 


nts under- 


P fatigue which is occasioned by 

taken by so many Tourists is easily overcome by the use 
of Dr. Matthias Lang's Essential Spirit of M+lissus, 
Nothing can equal this medicine, as & inears of impart- 
ing vigour to the impoverished system, aud its restorative 


tects are 
wholesale 
to the Royal Family 
London; and respectable 
counuy. 


olesale depét, TELFER and CO., 11 St. John court 


unsurpassed. 5 Id in Is, 6d. and 3s. bottles, 
and retail, by Dor.er and Crisps , Chemists 
4 Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, 
chemists throughout the 
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COM- 
A.D. 


MPERIAL LIFE NSU TRANCE 

PANY, 1011 Broad stre nst 
20.—A SUPPLEMENT 
ing the advantages of the bonus 
application to 






18 





SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


~~ AUS TR ALIAN BANKING 







(Tneorporate bs no a hart 
TTERS of ¢ ssued upon Ad 
taille Port Adelai wud Kadina 
pre tite en a tion. Ever 
description of Bank 1 with \ 
toria, New South Aus : 








Colonies, through the Company gents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Man 
London, 54 Old Broad street, EC. 


TPHE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ry 












Svocll 
39 King str ( spe , London (A.D. 1554). 

This te 0 porety Mut 1 Lif surance Society. 
Page onnag tip tpital n premiums 

alone was .. ee - ee «» £439,17 
The sums assured were .. ee 1,695.87 
The Annual Income was upwards of 

The Bonuses commence at end of the 
second mual | un is paid, 
more than two au lf per cent 
premium 


On the reluction of premium bein 
ductiou has increased year by year un 
extinguished, after which annual 
added tv policies. See statemeut of same in Pros- 
peetus. 

Members ean atte: 

Surrender value g 
one premium. 

A policy, free from all premiums, a: ud still 
pating in profits, is granted for the fail surrend 
to members unable to continue paying thei 
whereby no loss is incurred by such discontin. 

Just printed, the tweuty-ninth Annual Report, Cash 

ceount, and Balance t, to be had of any of the 
Society ‘3 agents, or by ¢ 

CH: AR L. ‘l S INGALL, Actuary. 


BONUS DIVISION. 
OBE INSURANCE. 


Coruhill and Charing Cross, Lond 


{ L 
ESTABLIsHED 1su3. 


Capital, £1,000,000 Ster 
Dinecr 

Snerrietp NEA 23q., Ch . 

Witniam Dent, Exq., Depaty-Chairman, 

Geo. Cann GLxS, Esy., M.P., Treasurer. 
William Chapman, Esq. W. H. C. Plowden, Esq., 
Thomas M. Coombs, b.sq. PRS. 

Jou Bankes Friend, Esq. William Tite, Esq., M.P., 

Robert William Gaussen, F.RS. 
hsq T. M. Weguelin, 

Jobu Edward Johnson, Esq. M.P. 

Richard Lambert Jones, b.sq. | Rich wr aw estmacoit, Es}, 

Nathaniel Montefiore, Bs. r 

Fowler Newsaim, Esq. Beujamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Lire Departwentr—Frederick Hendriks, Actuary. 











, all paid up. 





Ks4., 





At the close of the present year, 1963, a De ONUS Divi- 
SION will be made on Globe P:otit Seale Lif Policies, for 
the Five Years then ended. 

All classes of Fire, Lire, and Annerry business 
transacted. " 

Mercantite Ixscrances at reduecd rates. 

During the last ten years the Fire Insurance Dut 
paid by the Globe ha; increased from £35,754 to £47,5 

WILLIAM N EWMARCII, iD R S., Seereta y: 


pur GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 

















7 omumae 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
Srock. 


The Great Eastern Rai way 
receive applications for sums of £1 
above stock, erented under the pov 
i861, bearmg a fixed Preferential L: 
per eneun, 

Interest commences from the 

Applications to he made 
to the undersigue 





mpany is prepared to 
', or upwerds of th 
3 ot their Act 








date of payment. 
either personally or by letter 


J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, August, 1863. 





ACCIDENTS 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 
CCIDENTS in tie FIELD, the 
£ STREETS, or at HOME, may be provided against 
by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNUHILL, LonpoN. 
£110,000 has been already Paid a 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,330 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and farther particulars may be obtainel at the 
Railway Stations. of the Local Agents, or of the | 
leap Orrice, 64 Cornxurtit, Loxpox, E.c. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seeretary 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1349. 


YWO PRIZE MEDALS— 


JUNNER and KNEWSTUBS ten guinea best mo- 











u's ditto. The ten gu 
ls ig-ease in Coromandel or Wainut. 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. Lue ove guinea travelliz ng 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSIUB 
33 St. James's street, und 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 











China, and « 





THE 
ORIENTAL 


T HE HOTELS 
. COMPANY (Limited). 











I r Cc \ 13862 wl 
t Li of each Si y lim t 
he ar f his Share 
Cani ty 2 ares 7: 
(With power ner One M ns 
First Issue 12 Shares 
Whereof a portion will reserved for 
Deposit £1 per share ona 1g il ion 
Calls not t if rs w ! 
38 vn tl months t een e ca 
Dir I 
Sir Jol r 3 ( Lie a 
' 








Railway Com 

( Consta I I iend and ¢ 
Stat { ub i ! of 

Sir Fred k € ie, Bart., Mem the Cou of 
Tudia 

Colonel Fi ( Bombay aud I n 
R ry Company. 

Colonel Holland, Dir rof the Agraand t hited S 

vice Bank 


, Director of the Marine Insurance 

















r. R. Walker, ! Lif rsq vla Shareholder 
to be el iat the First Gei Meetin 
Baskers tn Lonpoy. 

Acra and United Service Bank (Limited), 27 Cannon 

treet, E.C 
London and Co ik, Hanover square, W 
BANKERS IN INpIA 
The Agra a United 8 Bank 
So 
M Upt J ’ Lt 1 ) Austinfriars. 
BRoKkes 
iI »?3 Lombard street, and 13 and 
1 s rnhill, Et 
SECI A pro tem.'—Maedo l- 
I ORARY Orrices:— 3) Cam and 5 
irliai sireet, W 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
1 for the purpose of introducing 
modation into 


3 forme 














In Caleutta a j 
and under take n th 
prospects of th 
high premium 
Caleutta sensioet, see 
Weekly Mail of Jk 
Mail of Aug. 4, viz. 
equal to 50 per cent 
dividend of 10 per ¢« 
April list, equal to 20 per cent. 

It is proposed in the fi 
requirements of Bombay an 





mn the very 
yuoted in the 
Englishman's 
Allen's Indian 
I, present value £45 ex div., 
nium, and the payment of a 
. for the half-year ending 30th 
per aunui. 
ply the urgent 
ac. 






tance to su 


le ¢ 














In the vo-t ! irst issue of shares 
not bein | fur, no allotment will take piace, 
it ber ied to the su sscribers, wit 


posed to pay to shareholder 
upon the capital as paid u 
end is declared. 

ed Prospectuses and Forms of Applicati 


be Ovtaiued of the Secretary, Baukers, and 
] 


O* a Liuiite 1). 


‘ is eby given, that no APPLICATION for 
SHARES in the ORIENTAL HOTELS COMPANY 
Limited) will KECEIV&D atter this day SATUR- 
DAY, the 15 wren And applications from 
th i not later tuan MONDAY 











HOTELS COMPANY 








couutry & 

evening. 
MACDONALD YATES, Secretary (pro tem 

M*! AFALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL— 
Tine new est vor shment at Great Malvern con- 












tains uy vardsof li l-root 13, has ail the imp ‘ovements 
of t l a | l.is surrounded by orna- 
mental g ’ nds unequalled views of 
Worceste 2 adj .iming couuties. 





The proprietors re n boarders at 
the rate of £3 10s. p 
A Table dil: laily. 
The Hotel has exeellent stables, loose boxes, and 
paddocks. A covered way conducts the visitors fvom the 
railway station, and porte: 


WINE 





ive lady or gentieme 








attend the trains. 





$.—Pure and che cap. 


W INE 


Eee IMPE r 7s AL 


usisting of 


Ports, 









publie et 1 iso! 4 
CeLLans—Marylebone C 
STORES AND Orrices—3! 
L oe ranp Bo 

» EC, Loude 











yp NTAGE WINE COMPANY, 
li bl dury ' 


y street, W.<¢ 






The Vintage Con uida 8, verry 13s. per doz. 
The Vin I’ : ” 
Sed »¢ A 3. e 
Tae Vis > Uhaipazue oe oo 268. ” 


Choice Wives of the very best 
Price-liste post free on 
Fyuur doors sou t New Oxford street. 





pplication. 





m for 


Biss ‘LD'S GU tad F AMIEL. Y BIBL . 








y 1e S 1 Plat 
l A less V low ie. | I's Pic t “ial 
Bit Referer l ) Woodent morocco, 
Lis ! ut i t. Either s free from 
Jolin Field's Warehouse, 65 Regent's 
juadra 


G UINEA PR AYE . BOOK for fis. 6d. 
A The . 





PICTORIAI 300K OF COMMON 
PRAY type, wit 19 beautiful E " s, and 
Only t Lat FIELD'S great Bibl rehouse, Ne 
¢5, Regent street, Quadrant (corner of Air str 


NOTICE to sae ot N, MINISTERS, and 









STUDENTS. 

‘Ta HOMILIST, 9d., monthly ; post- 

free, 10d., ¢ :—Original Sermons—Gems of 
Phought—Biblu hri Y r—The 
Prea r’s Fin , &e. Vol. 1, Third Series, 
price vs. Gd.; post-free, 6s; is now ready, and contains 
i e Sixty ¢ mons . &e 

London 1¢ Pr noster 


M ETROPOLITAN SE W AG E. 
4 BULLDERot THIS DAY, ] 

) is:—With a ne View, 
Greenock—Monuw 
The late Mr. Jo 
Burke aud Wil 
Foresters and 


— The 




























Coffer i stre Arra 
m st. Thoma spit ureh-building N 

School-building , », 1 York street, Covent 
2; and all Bool 





ME Nr 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCI 
of SCIENCE. 

‘THE next Meeting will be lh 

Neweas sneing on We lay, 

j y of Sir W. G. 





? le-upon-Tyue, 
August 26th, 1363, under the 
ARMS RONG I R Ss. 











Association, ace 
the Author » 


vl 


iddress 





A., PRS 
General freasurer. 
19 Chester street, B atin square, Loudon, S.W. 


Ret tiss ASSOC TAT ION for the 


ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-THIRD MEETING, 
To be held at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 26th 
AUGUSI, 1563. 





Secretaries’ Offices, Li 
‘ rect, Net 
The Meeting of the 
vancemeut of Science for this year, will be 
e upon-Tyne, and wil ll commence ma WE D . 
the 26th of AUGUST next, under the Presid 
WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, C.B., &. 


On this sion it is, 


uy and Philosoy 
-upon- Tyne, 





British Associatio 








responding members o 
invitations have be 
] i Members wil 






u's of Sunderland and South Shields ha 
ex] wessec is desire to receive, and assist iu 
the views of such Members as uiay Visit theiz 


oreughs, 











Excursions have been arranged to the Northumberland 
Lak , Lie Coalt ield—and the nee 1eaus 
taken t + access to all the lea ng 
aud M ist vl shments of the di em- 
bracing he Mi o: Coal, lron, and Lead, 
very extensive we ey fu ” the I roduciion of Chemicals, 


Machinery, Glass, + vn Vessels, Fire Clay, &e. 

The time appointed for the ting is thought to be 
convenieut for Members of the Foreign and British 
Universities, and the facilities for travelling to 
: ast -_ —- ly from the Coutis 

Ope, 

‘bon pr General sey Se wal Oilice 
selves to make the visit of their Associates b 
and satisfactory and itis expected that the gathe 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne will be great iu numbers, and 
unusual luterest. 














Communications intended for presentation to any of 
| the Sections may be addressed to the Local See ries, 
aud should be accompanied by a statement whe! ner * the 


| author will be y 


COMPANY, | 





ent, and on what day of tue Meeti 


ss of the Sectious may be properly 






so that the bus 
arranged 

As the objects of the 
scient mgt sone sg History, Bi 
ae, are necessaril ly inadmissibe. 





Association are especially 
graphy, Literature, Art, 


Gentlemen may be proposed as Life Memers on m uy 
ment of £10. Subscriptions for New Members, &: tor 
the first year. Suvscriptions for Olid Members, £1, 
Paymeuts of Associa sof the Meeting, £1. Ladies’ Tick- 
ets (obtained through a member), £1. 

Names of Candidates for 
the Local Secietaries. 





admission are to be sent to 


For any further information respecting the local ar- 
raugements, lo ther mauers, applicaue 
be made to the Loca scretaries, and Tickets will be 
issued t>) the Members ou appiication, to eua).e them to 
trevel to and from the Meeting for oue tare vver the 
chief railways. 

A. NOBLE. 
kh. vc. CLAPAMAM, 
A. H. HUNT, 
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NEW WORK by DEAN TRENCH. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 
published, feap. Svo., cloth s é 
gues the NEW TESTAMENT. Te roe Brent Lor in hg 


SECOND SERI the H bl Yorke, MP. One 






cam at ween’ inex DD, \ acy, LORD WILLIAM LENNOX'S FIFTY 
. ( London 1 ' y YEARS BIOGRAPHICAL RIEMINISCUENCES., 
ee =, LADY EMILY PONSONBY'S NEW 
This d 1, 5 siilion, tf ¥o., Cl { LYNDSAY 
HUGH ™ : * yi 3 = 


Tas POEMS of ARTHUR 
pagan THREE LIVE ES in oN B 

ae VERONIA. A Novel. 

LEFT to THEMSELVES. By the 


A Novel. 


Tivrs and B 13 Great Marl S 








TICKNOR'S SPANISHU LITERATURE. 
SECOND EDITION 


N le int e Vols, « —_ h averag 


HIS Tl LY 
SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Br GEORGE TICKNOR. 


CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


1 prickl yn the 

ning tears upon the 

e 18 Tragrance, 
vivid a pietu 

of all painters an 

is an interest London Tr SER and 

‘who may be 































STANDARD SCHOOL 


HISTORIES, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKSs« 


1. 
The STUDENT’S HUME. A 
History of Encland fvom the Earliest Times. Based on 
History by Davin Heme ected and continued 
1853. 4 Thousand, Wovodeuts. Post 8vo i. 





The STU DENT S HISTOR of 
FRANCE, froi e Earliest Times to th 
t Second | re, 1852. Edit 


Sarre. 14.0. Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Establish- 
i by Wa. 


Bovine STU DEN v's HISTORY of 





tEECE, from the E Times to the Roman 
( test By W Su LL.D. 25th Thousand. 
Woodeut I 8 I 


‘ 


The STUDENT'S 
ROME, From the Earliest T 
of the Empire. By Dean 


HISTORY of 


3 to the Establ 


LIDDELL. 


shment 


25th Thousand. 


| Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 61. 


The STUDENT’S GIBBON. An 


” 


Epitome of the 
Romen Empire. By W 


Hiistory of the Decline and Fall of the 
1. Surrn, LL.D. loth Thousand. 





Woodeuts. Post sv 7s. 61, 


ener , ea EOPATHY, the PHILOSOPHY 
evi some d HEALTH 
in| y tiie Bi ¥ Burl 
of r of — ae = 
beth Ovher Now realy crown post, 10s, 6d. 
mays ar ereey cinyrlet) mpaptenieere yonen TH THIRD VOL U ME of Dr. MOMM- 
it » other Wr IAS a ce i and « 8 f RO} = 
tale flow from the lic r.—Read 8 nS Heist 1 ets tOME, 
T lated by t Yaw MICKSON 
“T Eng stance ttle Translated by th Rev. W. Pirt D: k . 
tale, indic niu t otouly fres right Ricnar rer, Pablisher in Ordinary to her 
bat what is non iu combination with a fresh, | Majes 
sparkling st ch aud me el yw, and reninds us of SUE ———_—___—_—__—_—_—_—— 
Mr. Tenny old vintage. It Now ready, in 2 vols. p. 3 
is rare, indeed, t siyle which is steeped im the | 4 NDREW DEVEREL: the HISTORY 
Se ee oe een pe @ fall of | / , \DVENTURER in NEW 6 INEA and on 
- ° ime. ee 1e SPANISH MAID 
eee b axp Co., 65 Combill. “Ricuarp Bexriey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
————— — } Majesty 
NEW WORK by Dr. GULLY. | Now ready, in 8 vols., post 8vo. 
! 1, fi “e ‘ | . ‘ . A > 
SE ee [PRE CREAR & 0 SSPE 
GUIDE to DOME STIC HY DRO- | A Nov 
e THER mocha he Water Cure in Acute Disease, | Ricuanp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
By James Manny ¢ city, MD, &e., &e., Author of th - : ann 
- Wat r Cure in Chi ¢ Disease.” ! Now read) post, with two Illustrations, 6s, 


A New and Cheap 





London : SIMPKIN, ” \RSMALL, aud Co,, Stationers-hall | ryy]T IX rl ALS. 

— | i ci his Popular Work by the Authoress of 
*,* Dr. Gully has returaed to Malvern and his pro “ Quits, Sane ae Came 

fessional avocations after his severe indisposition. yen eeee tibe > hen street 








cu E QUARTERLY REVIEW, Just reads, in 2 vols, post Svo. 
No. CUXXVIL, is publish 


Bentiey, New Burlington str 





ha Prat saananEnSunnineedanepieamananenmamsnieniieiiaaits 
. ry l 
“ WRIGLEY S Mail MATICAL EXAMPLES, 
1. ystem., N Elition 
ny. Now realy, sixth edition, with corrections, 8vo., 


e os. Gd, 





















"HIS DAY. | ED LOCI SLEY the ETONIAN. | 
i THis DAY N ory em 


, wae emer gama \ COLLE( TION \ of E XAMP LE 8 ond 
: , i PROBLEMSi I ee 18, } 


The § STUDENT'S MANUAL of 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevay. 
Edited by Wat. Surrm, LL.D, Woodcuts. Post 8va. 


The STU DENT’S MANUAL of 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE By G. PP. Mansi 
Edited by Wu. Smiru, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HISIORIES. 





Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY 


ENGLAND, from the Invasion by the Romans dowa 
to1s58. 156 


1 Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 63 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY 


of FRANCE, from the Conquest 
Death of Louis Philippe. Gvth Thousand. Woodcuts, 


by the G auls to the 


emo. 05. 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY 


of GERMANY, from the the Kingdom by the 





Romans under Marius to the Present Time. 15th Thou- 
sand. Woodeuts, l2mo. 6:3, 
4 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY 


|of ENGLAND. By Lady Catucorr. 130th Thousand. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street netr x i u Seeu 
— ——— \ vey. MLA. 
Dr. RICHAR >| I PPS'S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. \ Profes la 
924} , 1s free for 13 st ; itary College, Ad 
pu OMG OPATHIC FAMILY primes 4 SGMAK, GREEX 1 Co. Paternester now. 
INSTRUCTOR GUIDE to the ROMAN WALL. 
ty Ricnanp Erps, Surgeon. In post 8vo., wi h 102 Ilustrations, chielly on Wood, 
Rules are supplied in in a very compact price 9s. 
und populer manner fos tment of all general | FINITE WALLET-BOOK of the ROMAN 
diseases incideutal to adults and children. A chapter is I WALL, a Gu >) Pilgvims journeying along the 
r met eae Beater Bis , h a tg ye A wee Barrier of the Lower Istiunus. Hy tue Rev. J. Cotuine- | 
for t and Dietetic treatment to be ad ypted woop Bavce, | LD 4 "900 
A ca ines, 18s. I lor ONGMAN and Co. 
I 1: James Epps, ) Piceadilly; 48 Thread N ustie-upon-Tyn D. H. WiLsox. 
Se ke eenao aa ~ MAY'S PARLIAME ‘NT.—Fifth Edition. 
NOTICE. Just published, One very thick V na »., 32s., Cloth. 


Author of TREATISE on “the L AW, PRIVLI- 
outitinl LEGES, PROCEEDINGS, and U3AGE of PAR. 
A _ Pag ag LIAMEN?!. By Taomas Erskine May, C.B., of th 
TCA ST §, Middle Temple, Sarrister-at-Law; Clerk Assistant of 


House of Commous. Fifth Lidition, Revised and 


NEW NOVEL by the 
a * LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET,” 


THE OU 





Written express!y for the 
LONDON JOURNAL. ok I. Constitution, Powers, and Pri- 
Will appear shortly. Price Ove Penny; Monthly yes of nt;—Book LL. Practice aud Proceed 
Parts, 6d in n Parl nt :—Book I11. The Mauner of passing 
Office, 332 Strand. To be had of all Booksellers S, 1@ Standing Orders in both Houses, 
ve 


NEW TALE, by the 
“THE WOMAN in BLACK,’ 


GREY, 


NOTH e KR 
A’ Autix of 


T HE MAN IN 
also appears in the 
LONDON JOURNAL. 
Price One Penny; Monthly Parts, 6.1. 
Office, 332 Strand. To be had of all Booksellers. 





leet street, her Majesty's 





ist published, price 61.; post free, 7d. 
bu-4 uve OIL: its Purity, Mode of 
und Administration. By Joun Savory, 
M.S. a 
London : Savory and Moore, Chemists to her Majesty 
and H.R.H. the Priuce of Wales, 143 New Bond street; 
J. CuuRCHILi, New Burlington street. 








! Version, chiefly from Original Sources. 


Woodeuts. 15mo. 2s. 60. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
HISTORY of GREECE. For the Use of Junior Classes. 
Woodeuts. 12mo. 33. 6d. 


Dr. WM. SMITI’S SMALLER 
HISTORY of ROME. For the Use of Junior C lasses 
Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. For the Use of Junior 
Woodeuts. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


Classes. 


A New 
By Rev. Tos. 
With Woodcuts. Post Svo. 


JESOP’S FABLES 


James. 38th Thousand. 
2s. Gd. 





JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle street. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





COURSE. 


d, strongly bound in Cloth. 


Grocrarny—Continued. 


Screxce—Continued. 
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ENGLISH. ENGLAND, ; eURoOP! | AFRICA, | 8 LENTIFT CHARTS —adapted t Scien- 
c 2 2 SCOTLAND, | PALES! 3 1 N. AMERICA, | tific Treatises in the Educat ul —_ 
Flementary Lessons, in 14 sheets, 23 by1in., each 0 2 IRELAND Bis AMERICA. each Chart measu 1 and 
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Second Book of Reading, do. oe oe - O 3] E Au 42 © | Sheet 1. Laws of Matter and M n, ° ns 2 @ 
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Conservatories, the construction of, with designs 2 6 ne is i — e } . GERMAN. 
7 Book of Architectural Design. Parts apo s alts ai a y to . . _ ~ | First German Reading Book. . . red itol 6 
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Important Announcement to School- -Managers and Teachers. 


Chambers’s 


NOW COMPLETED, 


The chief objects of ré are— 
To furnish the means of teaching to read rapidly. 

2. . To interest the pupil in r ading. 

To be easy and thoroughly consistent with progress. 


The N 
Council requirements in Writing 
in Arithmetic. 


and the 


first 


Narrative Series of Standard Reading 


VARRATIVE Senres is al her characterized by a feature of great importance. 
and Writing to Dictation, three Srinparps also comprise 


By this arrangement the pupil is saved expense, and the teacher much time and trouble. 


Books 


Each Staxparp embraces the Privy 
the Srayparps 


Each Book is more or less illustrated with Wood Engravings. 


Ixranr Scroor Prorr 


Sranparp I, ‘ 
Sranparp IT. ‘ 
Stayparp IIL. . 
Staypsrpv IV... 
Sranyparp VY. ? 
Stanparp VI... 


. 


56 pages 


80 
112 
160 
208 
256 


304 


PRICE. 
13d. 
. 6d. 
. . 8d. 
10d. 
Is. 4d. 
. ls. 6d. 
7 2s. Od. 


Any single Book sent as Specimen, post-free, to Sialinn on application. 

books will show that, though they have been prepared to mect the require- 
ments of the Revised Code of Education, they are, at the same time, equally well adapted for schools of every 
description ; and this is borne out by the fact that they have already been extensiv ely adopted in Great Britain. 


W. and R. CHAMBER 


¢@ An inspection of the above 


_ London and Edinburgh ; 


and sold by 





ts 





~OnDON: Printed by Joun Cawppect, o 


of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Saver, Stri ni, int 
and Published by him at the “Srecraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, = tml Saturday, August 15, 1863. 





xe County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 


all Booksellers. 
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